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Owned Your Camera 


probably the charms of every beauty 
of the Grand Monarch’s days would 
be as famous as those of fascinating 
Elizabeth de Bologne. As it is, only a 
few master portraits remain to immor- 
talize the glories of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century femininity. 


$5,000 in 


But you, with your camera, can help 
perpetuate the charms of American 
womanhood. Photograph today the 
“loveliest woman” you know or else 
have her picture taken so as to enter it in 
the Ansco competition for photographs 
of “America’s 50 loveliest women.” 


Cash Prizes 


will be awarded for the fifty portraits selected as ‘‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women,”’ by 
Harrison Fisher, the artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, and Alfred Stieglitz, the 


critic. 


One portrait will be worth $500—no winner will receive less than $50. 


Ansco Company will exhibit this gallery of 


loveliness at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
which opens in San Francisco next February. 
Entries have been pouring in for three months, 
but we are still awaiting yours. 
Ansco dealer for the very simple details of the 
contest, or else drop us a line. 


This Ansco Contest is open to everyone and 
there are no restrictions as to make of camera, 


film or paper. 


No. 3A Ansco Speedex. 
Send for Ansco Catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. G) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


yg? COM. 

PANY, produ- 
cersof Ansco, the ama- 
teur camera of profes- 
sional quality; Ansco 
color-value film; Cyko, 
the paper that gives 
prints of rich, soft qual- 
ity that never fade,and 
Ansco photochemicals. 
Their value in produ- 
cing superior results has 
been proven many 
years. 


Call on your 
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Eugene R. Hutchinson — 


Professional Pictorialist 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


[sence has always been a certain es- 
trangement between pictorialism and 
straightforward portraiture. Each has 
its own precise and indisputable characteristics. 
Many practitioners have tried to combine these 
two elements, but very few have succeeded. 
Professional photography can be successful with- 
out pictorialism ; the same, in a way, may be 
said of pictorialism. It is really at its best 
when it avoids portrait-subjects and deals solely 
with pictorial scenes. 

Of course, there are a few noteworthy excep- 
tions in the professional world. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the names. Among them, 
E. R. Hutchinson occupies a unique and note- 
worthy position. 

It was about six years ago when I met him 
for the first time in his Michigan Avenue studio 
in Chicago. At that time I had never heard of 
his name and I was unacquainted with his work. 
The studio which overlooks the lake was an ex- 
ceedingly small one, and I recognized at once 
that he was one of those photographers who at- 
tended to all the details of his craft in person. 
His prints struck me as being highly artistic, 
but hardly practical, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He seemed to strive too much for odd 
or, at least, peculiar and picturesque effects, 
for tone, atmosphere and space-arrangement ; 
and yet I realized at once — and this was long 
before his work created a sensation at one of 
the National Conventions — that I was talking 
to a man of exceptional photographic gifts. I 
knew nothing of his antecedents, where he had 
been apprenticed or how he had managed to 
master the intricacies of his vocation (facts 
like these generally do not interest me), but I 
realized that he had acquired not only the nec- 
essary knowledge as a technician, but that of 
an artist — by this I mean that he had the pic- 
torial vision of a painter. And so, even at that 
early date, I entertained, no doubt, the belief 
that he would make his way to the very top of 
the ladder. 


Since then Hutchinson has fully carried out 
my anticipation of his talent. Looking at the 
illustrations that accompany this appreciation, 
I am certain that my readers will agree with me 
that his work is exceptional in finish as well as 
in conception. What I find most praiseworthy 
in these prints is that they represent a departure 
from the commonplace that we are used to seeing 
in the work of most professional photographers. 
So many of the latter have a distinct or rather 
stereotyped style that they strictly adhere to. 
This can hardly be claimed for Hutchinson’s 
work. It has the merit of showing an astonish- 
ing variety of method, yet there is a certain re- 
finement and naturalness of pose about it, a 
certain something which cannot be easily de- 
fined in words, that makes it possible to pick 
out a Hutchinson print from hundreds of others 
at the first glance. Hutchinson is not merely 
an expert in composition; he actually thinks 
out his space-arrangements and adapts them to 
the subject or character of his sitter. This is 
very noticeable in the portrait of the lady in 
the tango pose, with that “impossible ” peplum 
skirt. It represents a modern innovation in 
dress and, at the same time, a very popular 
phase of cotemporary society-life ; so he accen- 
tuated pose and gown, not only by making the 
figure white against a dark background, but by 
making the figure occupy a very small ratio of 
the picture-area. The figure is beautiful in de- 
tail and gracefully posed, and all the photo- 
grapher needed to fill the monotony of the 
space, besides the figure itself, was a black belt, 
the shimmer on the woodwork, the shadow and 
a certain “ vibration ” in the background. 

In the portrait of the violinist we encounter 
an entirely different proposition. The hand 
holding the bow is an original device, although it 
is open to the criticism that it does not show the 
profession of the sitter plainly enough. It 
would be more explanatory if more of the vio- 
lin were seen. But, of course, it is merely a mat- 
ter of conception whether the delineation of a 
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HOME GROUP-PORTRAIT 


musician’s personality is improved by the intro- 
duction of the particular instrument that he 
plays. As far as composition is concerned, the 
picture is excellent. The head and hands per- 
fectly balance each other and the strong accents 
of black in the tie, in the mustache and hair 
form a delicious contrast to the white of the 
collar. The silhouette of the head and _ bust 
would have been interesting enough without the 
shadow, but the latter materially helps to make 
the background more interesting. The outlines, 
particularly of the hands, the collar and the bow, 
show that peculiar diffusion which is, perhaps, 
the leading characteristic of Hutchinson’s work. 
Some critics have asked him whether he gave 
his camera a kick whenever he made an expo- 
sure, but I suppose it is merely the matter of a 
soft-focus lens. It is surely very effective. 


EUGENE R. HUTCHINSON 


Outlines in photographic interpretation, although 
depending entirely on gradations of tones, are 
frequently harsh. The Hutchinson method 
makes them wonderfully soft, as if they were 
melting into each other and into the background, 
although the slight vibration caused by the 
overlapping — one might say of imperfect reg- 
ister — may not be pleasant to the eyes of some 
beholders. 

This is very noticeable in the three-quarter- 
length profile-portrait of the young girl with a 
black hat and white fichu. It looks almost as 
if a certain soft line had been drawn along the 
outline or along the contour of the profile. This 
is what the French painters call to “envelop ” 
an object. I have seen Beach, of Buffalo, 
practise the same thing; but with him it was 
more a scientific experiment which he had 
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THE SISTERS 


learned from a Canadian painter who at that 
time was residing in the town. The extended 
or repeated outline into space is quite a problem 
of modern art. Cézanne put it into practice 
and it has gone even as far as Cubism and 
Futurism. Hutchinson, however, utilizes this idea 
in a very moderate way, and surely succeeds to 
soften the outline whenever he wishes to do so. 
The charm of his method is that he applies it 
only in certain parts. There is no double out- 
line noticeable in the figure of the young girl 
except in the face, the hat and the white fichu. 
By that he shows great discrimination and surely 
gains his purpose of softening lines that seem 
to be uppermost in his mind. 

In some of his other pictures, as in his por- 
traits of husband and wife and the two sisters, 
the diffusions do not occur so much in the face 


EUGENE R. HUTCHINSON 


as in the visible parts of the body. This, again, 
proves that Hutchinson knows what he wants to 
express. It is not accident or an haphazard 
affair with him. He desires a certain effect 
and knows how to get it. 

The two pictures also show that he can com- 
pose equally well in a dark or light tonality. 
Both show excellent grouping and a judicious 
contrast of dark accents and white or middle- 
tint planes. As far as composition goes, these 
pictures seem to have been influenced by the 
German schools; but this may be a mistake. 
Nevertheless they impress us as being a trifle 
over-sentimental. This seems to be largely a 
matter of pose, if not of a certain intensity of 
facial expression. It seems as if they were 
looking very hard at some object, and this with 
the peculiar lighting —of rather intense and 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


well-defined highlights — make them look as if 
the lighting, wherever it may come from, were 
the cause of the earnest and severe gaze. 

The light-effects, judged as light-effects, are 
remarkable for their purity and luminosity. 
In the portrait of the child with a big hat, one 
almost feels the sunlight. To produce such 
clean and strong lights, and yet keep the 
shadowy part of the composition in a light key, 
impresses me as being quite a technical feat. 
The ordinary snapshot often yields these pecu- 
liar boundary-lines between lights and shadows. 
The latter, of course, are invariably crude; 
they distort the features, but in Hutchinson’s 
pictures they help the modeling and throw the 
face into finer relief. 

Hutchinson works on the principles of the 
home-portraitists, even when he takes pictures 





EUGENE R. HUTCHINSON 


in the studio. *He utilizes natural interior- 
backgrounds with great skill whenever he has 
the opportunity, as we can notice in his portrait 
of a mother and two children, as well as in that 
of the child with the big hat. Unlike other 
professionals, however, he is careful to use as 
few accessories as possible, and, no doubt, he 
has a preference for the plain background. 
His backgrounds are just backgrounds, and no 
more, whether white, dark, in middle-tint, 
vibrant with shadows or showing the furniture 
of an interior. 

Hutchinson, as we know him to-day, is one of 
the successful pioneers that have amalgamated 
pictorialism with portraiture. His composi- 
tions are novel and exceptional, but they are 
not grotesque or far-fetched like those of some 
of the most advanced pictorial practitioners. 
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THE VIOLINIST 


Every camera-craftsman can make a compara- 
tively interesting picture of celebrity, of a beau- 
tiful child or woman, or of some interesting 
type; but Hutchinson has the facility to imbue 
every sitter, even those in the most ordinary 
walks of life, with picture-making elements that 
enhance the delineation artistically and, at the 
same time, satisfy the customer. He seems to 
possess rare accomplishments outside the ordi- 
nary domain of professionals. He is a char- 
acter-reader and with every new subject he 
studies the face, form and peculiar characteris- 
tics of deportment of the particular personality 
that he is confronted with. His knowledge of 
life and art is such that he can at once use his 
imagination and apply his knowledge of light 
and grouping, of contrast and space-arrange- 
ment in such a way that he will get the most 


EUGENE R. HUTCHINSON 


characteristic qualities and, furthermore, trans- 
fer them into an artistic atmosphere. 

If a man’s faculties come easily and naturally 
to him, he has arrived at the point where the 
professional photographer ought to be. The 
only danger, then, is that he will not repeat his 
successes, but that he will continue to search, to 
experiment, to test each new case; that he will 
not discontinue his studies of art and human 
expression, but that he will use every sitter for 
a new experiment on his way to perfect photo- 
graphic expression. I believe that Eugene R. 
Hutchinson, of Chicago, is one of these men. 


= 


Do the work you are fitted to do. If you 
are a pumpkin-vine, do not try to become a 
morning-glory. — Claude L. Powers. 


to 
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THE SKY-LINE OF PITTSBURGH (VEST-POCKET TENAX) 


WILLIAM H. WOLF 


The Choice and Use of a Miniature Camera 


Part III 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


T may seem that the cart precedes the 

horse in this series of papers, that the 

choice of a miniature camera has been dis- 
cussed first, and the advantages of such instru- 
ments over bulkier ones, last. Yet it seemed 
more logical, in view of the wide market which 
such miniature instruments enjoy, to survey the 
field of choice first, if only to interest the 
photographer who has hitherto looked upon 
such miniature instruments as toys. No one 
who has had the opportunity to examine any 
of the instruments previously described but 
must have been impressed with the fact that 
these cameras are not little because they are 
toys or because inexpensive; on the contrary, 
their very minuteness, in most cases, requires a 
higher order of workmanship than a larger in- 
strument demands, and thus, instead of being 
less, are often more expensive than their larger 
brethren. 

He who has never used a miniature camera, 
then, must be convinced that if such cameras 
are sold, it must be because of certain well- 
recognized advantages which such types of in- 
struments possess. The obvious advantages can 
be learned from any salesman. Miniature cam- 
eras are easily portable. They are small. They 
fit into the pocket. They are light in weight. 
Material for them is inexpensive. They are 
easily handled. 

But there is more behind. The enthusiasm 
of him who has an attack of photographic fever 
is sufficient to make him forget weight and 


bulk, and the prosperity of the photographic 
industry proves that the matter of lack of ex- 
pense of upkeep is not a very large factor in 
the purchase of supplies by the average camera- 
user. So if we are intelligently to answer the 
question, “ Why a small camera?” we must 
turn from the obvious advantages to those con- 
cealed in the nature of the instrument — the 
photographic advantages which such instru- 
ments provide. 

In the first place, then, the small camera uses 
a lens of short focus. Larger cameras using 
short-focus lenses give an undesirable perspec- 
tive because including too wide an angle of 
view. To get the advantages of the short-focus 
lens without its disadvantages, one must be 
satisfied with a small negative, in proportion to 
the focus of the lens. The short-focus lens’ ad- 
vantages are many, but three stand out pre- 
eminently among them. They are: depth of 
focus with large openings, little need of much, 
if any, focusing, and the slowness of movement 
of the images they form. 

Depth of focus — size of lens-aperture being 
the same —is strictly proportional to focal 
length. The less the focal length, the greater 
the depth of focus. The relation is not in pro- 
portion, but inversely as the square of the 
focus. Thus, a three-inch lens has four times 
the depth of focus of a six-inch lens. 

The greater the depth of focus, the less need 
for altering the distance of lens to plate, and 
the greater the chances of success if —in the 
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HOME-INTERIORS 
SHERWOOD HALL, JR. 
VEST-POCKET TENAX 


case of scale-focus- 
ing instruments — 
the distance has been 
wrongly guessed. 
While most minia- 
ture cameras are 
provided with a 
means for focusing, it will be noticed that the 
distance at which the lens possesses infinity of 
focus is much less than with longer-focus lenses, 
and a trial of such instruments, focused at fifteen 
to twenty-five feet, will show that at any but ex- 
tremely-large apertures, practically everything 
wanted in any landscape-view is always in focus. 

These first two advantages of the short-focus 
lens on a miniature camera are seen at their 
best in interior-work. In the home, where 
many of the rooms are smaller than one might 
wish, a larger camera with a longer-focus lens 
must ordinarily be pushed back into one corner 
as far as possible, and even then the picture 
often does not include enough. It is unsatisfac- 
tory at best, inconvenient and uncertain. A 
miniature camera may be operated in the same 
spot in perfect comfort; moreover, the usual 
space-taking tripod may usually be dispensed 
with in favor of the back of a chair, top of a 
cabinet, mantel or other shelf. The nearest 





and most distant objects are easily brought into 
uniform focus, and sufficiently sharp definition 
may be had at large lens-aperture, thereby 
greatly reducing the necessary exposure. These 
potent advantages of short focal length are 
made the most of in such a manner that its 
chief disadvantage — distortion when used on a 
larger camera — is entirely avoided. 

The shorter the focus of any lens, the smaller 
the image, and the slower that image moves. 
From the same viewpoint the image formed 
with a three-inch lens is three times smaller 
than that formed with a nine-inch lens, If the 
image is of a moving object, the smaller image 
moves three times less rapidly than that formed 
with the nine-inch lens. The exposure, then, for 
the smaller image, can be three times as long as 
that required by the nine-inch lens, with exactly 
the same result as regards “ stopping” motion. 
This works out to the advantage of the photo- 
grapher in two ways. With his small camera 
he can make pic- 
tures of objects go- 
ing three times as 
fast as the fastest, 
which can be 
“stopped” by the 
same shutter on the 
larger camera, or 
he can take snap- 
shots in lights three 
times less strong 

















than will be required by the larger instrument. 
The miniature camera, then, adds to the length 
of the snapshot day, and triples the effectiveness 
of its shutter-speeds over a camera with a nine- 


inch lens — no inconsiderable advantages, these. 


As a general rule, the accuracy of the small 
shutter is greater than that of the larger. It 
might seem that the small parts and fine work 
needed in a small shutter would tend to make 
the opposite the case, but it is not so. The 
comparison between a huge church-tower clock 
and a fine watch may be made here, the 
watch, of course, representing the greater de- 
gree of accuracy of mechanism. The reason 
that the smaller shutters are more accurate than 
their larger brothers comes, undoubtedly, from 
the lesser friction, the absence of weight and 
inertia in moving-parts, and the tendency of 
small springs to act in a more uniform manner 
than larger ones. 

In using a miniature camera, many advan- 
tages over large instruments become apparent. 
It is easier to hold a small camera steady than 
it is a larger one. As the image-motion is 
slower, the necessity for absolute stillness is 
correspondingly less. It is far simpler to hold 
a small camera at arms’ length or over one’s 
head and make an exposure, than it is to do the 
same thing with a camera which really requires 
two hands for proper manipulation. The 





THE BOSS OF THE PORCH (V. P. TENAX ENLARGEMENT) 
SHERWOOD HALL, JR. 
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“secret picture,” which is so dear to the hearts 
of many photographers, is far easier made with 
the little camera than the larger one, not only 
because its small bulk is the easier concealed, 
but because of the shape and odd appearance of 
many of them, which give no clue as to just 
which end is the lens-end, save on close 
inspection. 

The objection of many to the small camera, 
that “the pictures are so tiny,” is met immedi- 
ately by the ease of the process of enlarging. And 
he who counters again with, “‘ Oh, well, if I’ve got 
to enlarge, I might as well do it from a part of a 
larger negative as from the whole of a tiny one,”’ 
may be surprised to hear that the small nega- 
tive, made with a short-focus lens, comes closer 
to the ideal negative for enlarging than any he 
will be likely to make with a larger instrument. 

What is the ideal negative to use for 
enlarging ? 

Photographically, it is one which is “ snappy ” 
—this much-abused word here meaning bright, 
clear, with plenty of contrast, clear shadows 
and thin highlights, both full of detail; high- 
lights which are in no case blocked up, but 
equally in no case thin and gray. Technically, 
the ideal negative for enlarging is one of infinite 
depth and complete sharpness. Enlarging actu- 
ally enlarges the defects of a negative only as 
much as it enlarges the perfections. But, ap- 
parently, enlarging 
magnifies the defects of 
anegative far more than 
its perfections. This 
is because many defects 
are passed over by the 
eye when they are 
minute, but are seized 
upon and looked at with 
displeasure when they 
become larger. Thus, 
we are accustomed to 
admit a movement of 
from one-fiftieth of an 
inch to one-hundredth 
of an inch or less in 
our snapshots, and to 
disregard it. Viewed 
at the conventional eye- 
distance of ten inches, 
such minute movement, 
showing in a print, is 
not distressing or even 
visible. Triple the size 
of the print, however, 
and the fiftieth of an 
inch of movement be- 
comesalmost a sixteenth 
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of an inch in size — and such an amount is not to 
be tolerated in any picture which is to be called 
sharp. The same principle applies to softness 
of focus in background or foreground. What 
is admissible in the contact-print often becomes 
distressing in the enlargement. Hence, that 
negative which is technically most perfect — 
has the greatest degree of sharpness, greatest 
depth of focus, least movement — is closest to 
the ideal negative for enlarging, “ snappiness ” 
or proper photographic quality being under- 
stood. 

The small camera with its short-focus lens 
produces negatives of this character. ‘“ Snappi- 
ness” in any negative has nothing to do with 
size or focal length —it is a result of proper 
adjustment of exposure to light-conditions, char- 
acter of subject, and proper development. But 
infinite depth, and lack of movement in the 
image, can be obtained more often, more easily 
and more surely with the small camera than 
with the large one. 

It must also be noted that the kind of nega- 
tive least desirable for enlarging-purposes is that 
one which has an undue amount of contrast — 
the result of underexposure and forced develop- 
ment. The negative most commonly under- 
exposed is the snapshot, for two reasons. One 
is the tendency of any camera-user to fear 
movement on the film, and therefore his ten- 
dency to make the exposure unduly fast rather 
than unduly slow. ‘The other is lack of atten- 
tion to light-conditions, and the attempt to make 
quick exposures required by the speed of the 
object, in lights all inadequate to the formation 
of a sufficiently brilliant image fully to expose 
the plate in the time of the fast snapshot. 

The little camera provides the user with a 
remedy for both these conditions. Having a 
capacity for stopping motion from two to three 
times greater than the large camera, with the 
same exposure, allowance can be made for poor 
light-conditions without likelihood of blurring the 
image. A few experiments, also, will convince 
the user of the pocket-instrument that he need 
have much less fear of motion in his negative 
than when using a larger instrument. On both 
counts, then, the small camera is better able to 
produce negatives suitable for enlarging than is 
the larger instrument. 

The question is often asked, “If one of the 
advantages of the small camera is the small cost 
of upkeep, is not this advantage more than off- 
set by the increased price of that printing which 
is always enlarging?” 

Let us assume that the price of a 15¢x 214 
negative, developed, is three cents, and the 
price of a 314 x 514 inch negative, developed, is 





HOME-PORTRAIT (V. P. KODAK) 


W. B. CLINE 


seven and a half cents (which is allowing one- 
half cent for development of each film). The 
price of 314x514 inch paper for printing is 
exactly the same whether you use a D. O. P. 
for contact-printing or a bromide for enlarging. 
It is obvious, then, that the same size prints 
from the miniature and the postcard-camera 
cost four and a half cents less when made by 
the enlarging-process than when printed by con- 
tact from the larger negative. That this is 
contrary to common belief is easily understood. 
To the unthinking, “enlargement” means a 
print at least 8 x 10 inches in size. If all minia- 
ture camera negatives had to be enlarged to 
8x10, while the user of the postcard-camera 
was content with contact prints, of course the 
small camera would be the most expensive to 
maintain. 

Apparatus for enlarging is easily constructed 
at home, if it is to be used with the miniature 
camera negatives. For such small surfaces, an 
enlarging-lantern and its expensive condensor 
are entirely unnecessary. Printing-boxes can be 
obtained for a smal] sum, in which the negative 
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is placed at one end and paper at the other, and 
enlarged prints made by pointing at a gas-jet or 
electric light or daylight—enlarged prints 
which show no unevenness of illumination and 
which often possess a quality and an atmos- 
phere which is totally lacking in contact-prints. 

It is not desired to emphasize too loudly the 
matter of expense of upkeep. The enthusiast 
usually takes what he wants when he wants it, re- 
gardless of the stock-house bill at the end of the 
month. There are times, however, when some lim- 
it must be put upon expenditure of film or plate, 
paper and darkroom-supplies. On vacation and 
when traveling, the tendency is often to picture 
everything while the opportunity is present, and 
wait for more leisurely inspection to determine 
which is worth while to preserve in the form of 
the print. After one such orgy of exposure, 
however, the photographer who has exposed 
twenty rolls of film and produced only twenty 
negatives he really wants, is very likely to start 
out next time with a severe mental limitation as 
to the amount of film he will use. As a result, 
he errs on the side of caution and fails to take 
much of what he sees on his travels which later 
he would like to have. 

In this little matter the little camera is a 
real help. With films selling for twenty cents 
per roll of eight exposures, there is the less 


need of economy, and one can snapshoot away 
without feeling that one’s bank account is being 
ruined. Then, when rough proofs are made 
of many small negatives, leisurely choice can be 
made of what will be preserved in enlarged 
form, and in spite of prodigality in exposures 
it will probably be found that money has been 
saved in the end, without cutting down the joy 
of exposing on anything and everything on trip 
or vacation which appeals. 

With all these various points of advantage of 
the small camera in mind, it seems there is 
little room for argument — that a miniature 
camera is necessarily an integral part of any 
photographic outfit. But nothing in these stories 
should be construed as stating that the small 
camera is better than the large camera for all 
work, or that the small instrument can ever en- 
tirely replace the larger one. Both have their 
own fields, and each is supreme in its own. If 
the small camera encroaches on the field of the 
larger, and by its obvious physical advantages 
supersedes a larger instrument in the affections 
of the user, it will, after all, be only one more 
indication of the trend of modern thought, 
photographie as well as economic, that work is 
done best when it is done with least effort and 
with least physical obstruction to the attain- 
ment of an ideal. 
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Remarks and Observations on the Practice of 
Autochrome-Photography 


PROF. R. 


HE usual cause of the occasional lack of 
brilliance in the colors of Autochrome 
pictures is overexposure and overdevelop- 
ment. In order to get a clear idea of the 
reasons for this, one should study carefully a 
green landscape. Those who have had expe- 
rience with the Autochrome process know that 
the greens do not always come out as brilliant 
as they appear to the eye and that close obser- 
vation is necessary to learn all the usual as 
well as the less-known causes that affect these 
colors in reproduction. 

In order to have the greens appear in their 
natural brilliance, both the green and the violet 
granules in the color-filter must be covered to a 
large extent and the red granules almost en- 
tirely shut out. As natural greens, particularly 
when brightly lighted, reflect far more white 
than green light, if the Autochrome plate is 
overexposed, the white rays are quite active and 
bring all of the colored granules into play, 
which renders the green extremely thin and 
pale. There are doubtless more of the green 
granules in evidence than of the other colors, 
but the proportion is too small. Hence it is 
only with approximately correct exposure that 
greens can be reproduced properly. These 
remarks about green hold good for all natural 
colors, though in a lesser degree, inasmuch as 
all colors, even when they appear full and un- 
mixed, reflect more or less white light; and 
while with correct exposure its effect is not 
noticeable, with overexposure it becomes in- 
jurious and produces bleaching of the colors. 

It should be borne in mind that the impres- 
sion on the eye is instantaneous, whereas that 
on the sensitive coating of the plate is appre- 
ciably longer. If, for instance, one looks 
steadily at a red poppy, the flower always 
appears red, even though there is a certain 
quantity of white light present which is re- 
flected from the flower. But the Autochrome 
plate, which in the first instant receives the 
predominating red rays, will, if given a lengthy 
exposure, be subject to an ever-increasing im- 
pression from the white rays, and the moment 
may arrive when their effect will overcome the 
red and the poppy will be reproduced in such 
pale tones that it will appear almost white. 

It is clear that, when the correct exposure of 
an Autochrome plate is exceeded, the error can- 
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not be corrected by any rational method of 
developing. In this there is a vast difference 
between the Autochrome and an ordinary plate. 
With the latter the best remedy against over- 
exposure is to reduce the time of development. 
The factorial method, which has become so 
popular at the present time, is particularly cal- 
culated to equalize errors of exposure. But in 
developing Autochrome plates there can be only 
a very limited reduction of the time, otherwise 
the truth of the colors, and particularly their 
clearness, are likely to be seriously affected. 
Indeed, it must be kept in mind that beyond 
a certain limit the shortening of the time of 
development results in the covering of all the 
granules of the color-filter, for in no place can 
the developer penetrate the whole thickness of 
the sensitive film. This will cause general fog- 
ging of the plate and the color-granules will not 
be clear or nearly clear, but all will be more or 
less covered and the picture will be lacking in 
contrast and life. 

With an ordinary negative, general fog can 
usually be got rid of by treating with Farmer’s 
reducer, which can be followed by redevelop- 
ment to restore the necessary strength. With 
an Autochrome, however, such treatment is not 
possible, because its silver content is so small 
that it would require a reducer capable of tak- 
ing with mathematical precision an infinitesimal 
thickness of silver from the entire surface of 
the plate. I have never succeeded in clearing 
a foggy Autochrome so that, after strengthen- 
ing, it would show a good picture. A little 
silver is always removed with the fog — silver 
which should remain for covering the granules 
of the color-filter. The picture will, indeed, be 
a little more transparent; but in general it will 
be no better than before. 

The case is different when it is a question of 
strengthening a weak but clear Autochrome, for 
in this case one may be sure to lose nothing 
and the strengthening may be regulated with 
almost mathematical exactness. The method 
which I prefer is the following: first, treating 
with mercuric bichloride ; second, treating with 
a weak, fresh solution of sodium sulphite, not 
stronger than five per cent. If this does not 
intensify sufficiently, the plate can be placed in 
a diluted ordinary developer and exposed to 
full daylight until the desired intensity is 
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obtained. The weak sulphite solution reduces 
the mercuric chloride, but has no effect on the 
silver chloride, which may be reduced to the 
desired degree by subsequent development. 

We will now return to the developing. It is 
well known that in common photography the 
addition of a solution of potassium bromide — 
or, still better, of bromide and boric acid — to 
a developer is an effective means of correcting 
overexposure. But when the attempt is made 
to correct errors in exposure of Autochrome 
plates by this means the result is entirely differ- 
ent. The object of this addition of potassium 
bromide and boric acid to the developer is to 
bring out the weak parts and to restrain the 
highlights. But with an Autochrome plate 
(except in excessive overexposure, in which case 
improvement cannot be expected) overexposure 
has not the same effect upon the different colors 
of an object. Hence, if the developer be modi- 
fied by the addition mentioned for the purpose 
of strengthening the contrasts of the picture, the 
correct reproduction of the colors is affected be- 
cause the development of the feebler light- 
impressions, which are necessary for the 
harmony of the whole, is made more difficult. 
Therefore, the use of a modified developer 
which would cause a falsification of the colors 
cannot be recommended. 

All that we have here said shows clearly that 
the correct determination of the time of exposure 
of Autochrome plates has an appreciable influ- 
ence on the perfection of the result obtained, 
because it is not possible, as with ordinary 
plates, to correct errors in exposure without 
compromising more or less the clearness and 
color-truth of the picture. At the same time it 
is not to be understood that the leeway for ex- 
posure is excessively limited, since variations of 
1 to 2 are readily tolerated, and it is always 
better to give abundant exposure than not. The 
use of a good photometer is advisable; but 
when this is not at hand, the following may be 
considered a reliable guide, since I have found 
it usually to be entirely adequate: with a lens 
of F/4.5 (which for a hand-camera is a sufficient 
practical opening), in bright sunshine in spring 
or summer, an exposure of half a second will 
usually be found correct. 

A further observation may be made regarding 
the subject to be taken on an Autochrome 


plate — an observation whose correctness has 
been verified by long practice: when taking 
color-views of distant objects a clear, diffused 
light is always better than direct sunshine. If 
there is a considerable amount of atmosphere 
between the lens and the object, there will 
naturally be a weakening of the colors. The 
colored rays from a distant object must pene- 
trate a large mass of air which absorbs a por- 
tion of the colors and affects their action. From 
the air itself particularly, as well as from the 
moisture and dust-particles floating in it, there 
is a considerable radiation of white light which 
has great influence in further weakening the 
unabsorbed color-rays. But the influence of 
these radiations is vastly increased when the at- 
mosphere is illuminated by bright sunlight. In 
such cases, owing to the thinning of all the 
colors of distant objects by the radiation of 
white light, the result is generally a hazy picture 
without life or contrast. In high mountains, 
because of the thinner atmosphere and the 
diminished radiation, the weakening-effect of 
the latter is far less sensible. For this reason it 
is advisable, in order to get good results in Auto- 
chrome telephotography, to photograph the sub- 
jects when there is a strong diffused light, but 
no direct sunlight. 

If, on the other hand, relatively near-by objects 
are to be photographed, the atmospheric effect, 
even in bright sunshine, is unimportant. If 
there is abundance of green, it is well to employ 
other expedients, such as avoiding full sunlight 
on foliage or green fields. As has already been 
stated, intensely green leaves always reflect a 
large amount of white light; but if they receive 
the full rays of the sun, the quantity is im- 
mensely greater, causing in the Autochrome a 
general bleaching of the green. Green objects 
reflect only a small proportion of their natural 
color (never more than one-third). If, there- 
fore, it is desired to reproduce the foliage in a 
landscape with the greatest possible brilliance, 
every means should be used to ensure the colors 
reaching the plate with the least possible thin- 
ning by white light. 

Finally, I would suggest that, in photograph- 
ing landscapes in which bright colors are not 
prominent, the compensating-filter furnished by 
Messrs. Lumiere be replaced by one containing 
less red.— Hder’s Jahrbuch. 





‘THE power of a man increases steadily by continuance in one direction. He 

becomes acquainted with the resistances and with his own tools; increases 
his skill and strength and learns the favorable moments and favorable accidents. 
He is his own apprentice, and more time gives a great addition of power, just 
as a falling body acquires momentum with every foot of the fall. — Emerson. 
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The Ideal Portrait-Negative 


DAVID J. COOK 


HE idealization of the real in portraiture 
is what is sought by every earnest worker. 
This is our dream, and when one has at- 
tained the goal, what impetus it gives to the 
work and what an inspiration to labor! Rus- 
kin says, “ Any work of art which represents 
the mental conception of a material object is 
in the primary sense of the word ideal; ” and 
reference here to the ideal portrait-negative 
means a negative which exceeds ordinary reality, 
freed of commonplaceness or grossness. 

Some worker in the early days of photo- 
graphy, evidently one who was high up in the 
practice of the art-science, is authority for the 
statement that “ A poor print, in the nature of 
things, is a just sequence to a poor negative.” 
It behooves us, then, in laying the foundation 
of a successful print, to get it in the negative. 
In other words, we must have our ideal negative 
to start with before we can expect our clients to 
be pleased with the finished picture. 

A proper consideration of the negative, then, 
is of first importance and should embrace: 
first —the proper plate for the high-class por- 
trait ; second — lighting the subject; third — 
timing or exposure; fourth — development ; 
fifth — after-treatment, if by any chance the 
photographer has erred in any of the above- 
mentioned stages of the work, i.e., by accident ; 
the use of the wrong plate; bad judgment in 
lighting or in timing or in chemical manipula- 
tion. 

The proper plate for the high-class portrait 
is that plate which is the acme of the dryplate 
maker’s art. Nothing less will do, as the mas- 
ter-photographer has learned from trying and 
costly experiences. The art-science of photo- 
graphy requires exact and _ scientifically-pre- 
pared media. Photography is that art of 
producing pictures of objects by the action of 
light on chemically-prepared surfaces; and the 
term photography, taken from the Greek 
words phose (light) and grapho (to write), 
practically means to write in light; hence a 
plate that will allow the greatest latitude in 
color-tonal values and gradations from the 
highest light to the deepest shadow — sensitive 
to a high degree, permitting a very brief ex- 
posure — will be the most desirable. Theo- 
retically, the  color-sensitive, non-halation 
dryplate is the plate par excellence. The dry- 
plate-manufacturer’s standard, however, may 
not always be that of the photographer; but 


he is safe to choose any of the standard makes 
of plates listed in the PHoro-Era Exposure- 
Guide in Classes 114, 1, *4 or 14. Personally, 
the writer prefers those listed in Class 114, 
although in strict justice to those photographers, 
the nature of whose work demands an ultra- 
rapid plate with maximum latitude for harmoni- 
ous gradation, it must be said of Class 144 — 
which includes the new portrait-films — that 
they are in a class by themselves. Certainly, if 
the artist-photographer cannot get ideal portrait- 
negatives with these, it is not because of any 
fault in the plates, but rather of a lack of a 
proper appreciation of such sensitive material. 
The most notable qualities desired in a dry- 
plate are as follows: freedom of halation; 
rendering white draperies as such and equalizing 
sharp contrasts of blacks and whites ; sensitive 
to color, producing flesh-tonal color-values and 
textures perfectly ; fine grain, showing detail 
even in the very deepest shadows; to be easily 
retouched ; possessing great latitude ; uniformity 
in both quality and in speed ; not to be readily 
frilled ; assured keeping-qualities; richness in 
the sensitive salts of silver; adapted equally 
well to cold and warm climates ; in speed, just 
right — quick enough to catch the passing ex- 
pression, even on dark days, and allowing forced 
chemical manipulation to the required degree of 
softness or brilliancy ; freedom of veil or fog — 
clear, clean and full of snap, possessing those 
qualities which print quickly and give to the 
picture roundness and delicacy whether printed 
in gum, carbon, platinotype, P. O. P. or the 
many varieties of gaslight developing-papers. 
Briefly —the best advice one can give regard- 
ing the selection of a suitable dryplate is to 
choose a plate that will allow the best results 
with the least amount of manipulation, and then 
continue its use long enough to learn fully its 
peculiarities, then stick to it; for it is only by 
working along the lines of least resistance that 
one can produce pictures with ease and certainty. 
The lighting of the human head has taxed 
the skill of our best portraitists, whether 
painter, etcher or photographer, and it is doubt- 
ful whether we can improve the scheme and 
arrangement adopted by such master-painters as 
Rembrandt, Van Rijn, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence or Thomas Gainsborough, 
the principles of which are so clearly explained 
in that admirable little booklet, “ Artistic 
Lighting,” by the late James Inglis. It would 
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be futile to attempt a full explanation of these 
principles in this brief article without diagrams 
or illustrations, and it must suffice to say that 
the light should fall on the subject at an angle 
nearly that of 45 degrees from the front, side 
and top, if perfect roundness, form and per- 
spective be the greatest desideratum. The 
highlights on the face should fall on the fore- 
head, just over the eye on the light side of the 
face; a fine bright line of light should run very 
nearly the full length of the nose, and broken 
only by the irregular form of that feature. Just 
a touch of light should fall on the lower lip and 
the chin, and should illuminate fully all that 
side of the head which faces the light, except 
that part from the cheek-bone towards the back 
part of the head. The eye on the shadow side 
of the head also should be illuminated fully, 
even in the extreme corner, where it joins the 
root of the nose; likewise the forepart of the 
cheek on the shadow side of the head should be 
illuminated, forming a V-shaped patch of light 
the base of which is the eye, and the lower part 
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of which extends around the corner of the mouth 
and joins the chin. The catch-lights should be 
found in both eyes, just inside the iris, touching 
the pupil on the side and top of the eyes near- 
est to the source of the light. The principal 
shadow is that cast by the nose, and, if correctly 
placed, the point of this shadow and the top of 
the ear, on the light side of the face, if joined 
by an imaginary line extending across the face 
and connecting the two, would fall at an angle 
of 45 degrees. 

With regard to timing or exposure, the old 
rule of timing for the shadows is a good one, 
but may be modified to read, expose for those 
parts of the picture and those parts only which 
are to be defined clearly and distinctly. Ex- 
posure should be in harmony with the scale of 
light-intensities, favoring that element of the 
picture that is of chief importance. If a plate 
be underexposed, the highlights in the print are 
rendered whiter and the shadows darker. Over- 
exposure, on the contrary, tends to destroy the 
contrasts of blacks and whites. Overexposure 
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tends to tone down the highlights in the print 
rather than to render them whiter. It is over- 
development rather that causes this fault, 
although chalkiness of the whites is generally 
laid to overexposure. Exposure renders a certain 
quantity of the silver haloids reducible to the 
metallic state — the effect of which is definite, 
and it is futile to attempt — by any variation of 
formula or kind of developing-agent — to ob- 
tain some quality that was not placed there by 
the action of the light. 

The subject of development is a vital one. 
It may be said to be a continuation of the action 
of the light, increasing the number and extent 
of reduction of the altered silver particles (re- 
duction product), thus rendering the latent 
image visible; and any developing-agent which 
will accomplish this result, producing an image 
free of veil or fog, and yielding the desired 
density and consequent contrast, in a reasonable 
time, is a good developer. Pyro or pyrogallic 
acid (pyrogallol) is undoubtedly the best devel- 
oper by reason of its great latitude. It is a 
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peculiarity of pyro that it is either a soft-work- 
ing developer —allowing all lower tones and 
detail te appear early in the course of devel- 
opment, opacity following slowly —or a hard- 
working one, allowing the highlights to gain 
opacity rapidly and developing shadow-detail 
slowly, according as it contains a greater or less 
number of grains of pyro to the ounce of de- 
veloping-solution. The proper balance will 
allow the image to come up normally, opacity 
and detail following gradually until printing- 
opacity (printing-contrast) is reached. The 
best formula is that which is recommended by 
the manufacturer of the dryplates that are used. 
No one knows better than the manufacturer 
what is best suited to his particular emulsion, 
and if photographers would cease to “tinker” 
their solutions, more nearly ideal negatives 
would be made; therefore, while almost any 
well-balanced developing-solution will develop 
an exposed plate, no formula can be given that 
will develop all makes of plates equally well. 
Given a well-balanced developing-solution for 
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any particular plate, the whole secret lies in re- 
moving the negative from the solution when it 
has acquired suitable printing-density or contrast. 
Underdevelopment destroys contrast by failure 
to bring out the lower tones and build up suffi- 
cient opacity to print with the desired degree or 
degrees of contrast. Overdevelopment of the 
image destroys the delicate gradations between 
halftones and highlights and produces chalky 
whites in the print. The negative is too harsh 
and opaque all over. Development fixes the 
limit of contrast and comes to an end when the 
silver haloids (silver sub-salts) that have been 
affected by the action of light during exposure, 
have all been reduced to the metallic state. 
Development of imagery cannot extend beyond 
the limit of light-action; therefore, exposure 
should be sufficient to give the desired printing- 
contrast (contrast sufficient to print with the 
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desired strength) by a partial development 
(development not carried to the limit of the 
action of the light). 

To achieve the ideal portrait-negative, the 
scale of tones or contrasts of lights and shades 
upon the subject should be right to begin with. 
Exposure should be in harmony with the scale 
of light-intensities or tonal qualities. Develop- 
ment should be automatic or nearly so, preserv- 
ing the detail, modeling, perspective and perfect 
tonal qualities, which, by a suitable printing- 
process, will express best the character and 
individuality, as one sees them, of the subject 
photographed. Stripped of all cant, our ideal 
negative is, or should be, an actual photograph 
of the subject in a reversed form. Negative- 
making, however, confronts one with so many 
necessities to be provided for, that no matter 
whether the worker be novice or expert, he must 
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devise ways and modify methods to make means 
fit his ends ; hence, more or less after-treatment 
of the negative is necessary. However, should 
the negative print with too much contrast, the 
lighting of the subject may have been too con- 
trasted, or the development of the highlights 
unduly prolonged, or too strong a developing- 
solution used —one that developed contrast 
more rapidly than detail, or an unsuitable 
printing-paper was used. The printing-process 
for this class of negative may be varied, using 
one with a long scale of tones — a soft- 
working paper —or the opacity of the high- 
lights lessened by reducing with ammonium 
persulphate. Should the negative print quickly, 
without sufficient roundness and strength, it was 
underdeveloped, and should, in this case, be 
intensified with mercury bichloride. Should 
the negative print slowly with full detail in the 
deepest shadows, but without sufficient round- 
ness and gradations, the lighting of the subject 
may have been too flat, or the plate overexposed 
and overdeveloped, or an unsuitable printing- 
paper used. The printing-process for this class 
of negative should be varied, using one of a 
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short scale of tones, or the opacity of the nega- 
tive lessened throughout, using the potassium 
ferricyanide reducer. Should the negative 
print quickly and flat, lacking roundness and 
vigor, but full of detail, the negative was devel- 
oped in too weak a solution — one that devel- 
oped detail more rapidly than contrast, and the 
negative should be intensified. Whatever the 
fault, the operator should endeavor to deter- 
mine the probable cause, as only through intel- 
ligent diagnosis of the failure is the worker 
qualified to set about to obtain that which is 
most desired in the finished print. A negative 


_is made up of varying degrees of contrasts of 


lights and shades (opacities and transparencies), 
and the degrees of opacity depend upon, and 
are in exact proportion to, what the light and 
developer, acting unitedly, have made them. 
A negative is good or bad just in proportion to 
its capacity to yield desirable prints, and in 
considering it strict attention should be paid to 
the practical use to which it is to be put, /.e., 
the making of prints; and the highest success 
is to be realized in the accomplishment of a pic- 
torial photograph. 
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A Dry Method to Improve Faulty Negatives 


H. A. STORER 


‘A QHIS article has to do chiefly with nega- 
tives made in the varying lightings that 
are encountered in home-photography. 

The characteristic negative of this kind, if it has 
been developed far enough to yield a brilliant 
print, is often a little over-dense in the high- 
lights and too thin in the shadows, many of its 
strong points being too prominent in their rela- 
tive importance to the composition. Still, we 
often hesitate to disturb a negative, fearing the 
uncertainties of chemical manipulations, nor can 
we conscientiously leave the negative to the 
mercy of any particular printing-process. 

In photography, we must preserve harmony, 
not only in the arrangement of the figure or 
figures, but in the placing and gradations of the 
lights and shadows. This is as necessary in a 
picture as it is in a musical composition — in- 
deed, the two arts are synonymous, being merely 
different forms of expression. A musical ar- 
rangement is a tone-picture whose melodies are 
woven around the main theme, which always 
occupies the most important place in the com- 
position and holds the attention. Were the 
minor melodies given equal prominence, the real 
theme would be unnoticed. In other words, 
harmony would be lost. 

Likewise, in our pictures which are composed 
of lights and shadows, we must arrange our 
tone-values so that the main subject stands out 
prominently, all secondary objects being so 
lighted that they will contribute to the beauty 
and interest of the picture and, at the same 
time, not detract by too great importance from 
the main part of the composition. 

The following method, which offers great 
latitude in individual expression does not re- 
quire elaborate preparation, no trays or chemi- 
cals being used. The materials and_ tools, 
consisting of powdered pumice and graphite 
and a couple of brushes, can usually be found in 
any home. 

To prepare the graphite, grind the lead of a 
soft lead-pencil upon a fine file—a_ nail-file 
answers admirably — taking care that no par- 
ticles of wood are included. Two grades of 
pumice should be used — the usual commercial 
product and a finer grade, such as dentists use. 

To begin operations, place over the forefinger 
a pad of three or four folds of soft old muslin, 
free from starch. Place on the film side of the 
plate to be treated about half a teaspoonful of 
the coarser pumice. With the padded finger 


grind the film carefully in long, circular strokes, 
first the long way of the plate and then across, 
leaving the face, hands and arms to be ground 
last. Make the strokes lap and be sure not to 
use too much pressure. If you desire merely to 
roughen the surface of the film, very little black 
should show upon the cloth; but if the part is 
to be reduced by grinding, the cloth will become 
black very soon, because you will need to use 
more pressure. Care should be taken, however, 
not to overdo. 

Examine the plate often, brushing off the 
pumice with a broad, camel-hair brush. By 
holding the plate so that the light strikes the 
face of it, one can see whether the grinding is 
finishing up evenly. There should be no shiny 
spots left, and the pumice should be ground 
well down into the pores of the film, not merely 
below the surface. Some brands of plates 
grind more easily than others, and different 
developers and fixing-baths produce different 
degrees of hardness in the film. 

The face and hands should be ground next 
with the finer pumice, using the bare finger 
instead of the cloth pad. Be sure that your 
finger is not moist from perspiration. 

Upon completing the grinding, brush care- 
fully, examine critically and, placing the plate 
upon the retouching-desk, decide upon the parts 
to be reduced or strengthened to help balance 
the negative. 

In a contrasty, hard plate the highlights are 
reduced by grinding. For a small surface use 
a tuft of cotton wound tightly about the end of 
a pointed stick or brush-handle and dipped into 
the pumice. Care must be taken to keep the 
hands from touching the ground plate, a piece 
of cotton -or linen cloth being held always 
between the third and fourth fingers for the 
hand to rest upon. 

Many home-portraits lack interest because the 
lighting is too evenly distributed over the entire 
figure, or on account of distracting pieces of 
furniture in the background, or ugly wall-paper. 
In outdoor work a neighbor’s house, a barn or 
fence may intrude. By the grinding-process all 
these objectionable features may be subdued or 
entirely eliminated, and by throwing the hands, 
arms and garments into lower tones, the proper 
emphasis is given to the face. 

When a part of a window is included in the 
picture, its whiteness is usually altogether too 
pronounced to harmonize with the rest of the 
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composition. This difficulty can readily be cor- 
rected by grinding down the excessive whiteness 
to its relative value. 

In taking out parts of the image, a little 
home-made brush is most effective. Cut stiff 
bristles from an old clothes-brush, and, with 
heavy thread dipped into glue or mucilage, tie 
them to a small, pointed stick. Then trim the 
bristles to a quarter of an inchin length. Grind 
with fresh pumice the part to be scrubbed out 
and merely jar the plate to remove the surplus 
powder instead of brushing it. Apply this little 
brush and renew the powder frequently by 
grinding lightly in this way. Often a plain 
background is greatly improved and the whole 
picture made more interesting by working in 
variations of shade by grinding. 

When it is desired that small surfaces should 
print just a little darker than they have photo- 
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graphed, wipe off the grit with the small cotton 
swab moistened in turpentine. Larger surfaces 
which need a little strengthening may be wiped 
gently with a soft cloth. 

But let us again examine the plate. The 
hard lights are brought down, but still there is 
discord and we quickly see that the shadows are 
too thin. To do away with this difficulty, one 
should turn to the graphite. Apply with a 
sable-brush, No. 6, and fill in the shadows which 
need strengthening. brush in firmly and ac- 
curately. Avoid working over and over the 
same place, for, in that case, the surface is 
likely to become smooth and refuse to take the 
lead. 

The graphite is extremely valuable in back- 
ground-work. Any effect one wishes may be 
brushed in — even to make a charming interior 
with appropriate furniture, or an outdoor-setting, 
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MRS. 8. 


when the pose and costume call for it. Occa- 
sionally, when greater intensity is required than 
what the plain graphite will give, a very soft 
pencil can be used over the parts. 

All the retouching on the hands and face 
should be done before any powdered graphite 
is used, for one is likely to rub the work. 
Those parts upon which the knife is to be used 
should be carefully wiped free from grit with 
the cotton swab before starting to etch. With 
ordinary care, these ground plates can be kept in 
as good condition as any others. 

The portrait of “ Mrs. S.,” which accompanies 
this article, serves to illustrate the method. 
The subject was seated near a window and a 
plain, black cloth was used to hide undesirable 
parts of the background. The first proof 
showed the entire figure strongly lighted, the 
hands being even more intense than the face. 
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In the finished print, the proper gradations 
have been given each portion of the picture and 
the plain background changed to one of greater 
interest. A corner-effect was produced on ac- 
count of the position of the bench. In “The 
Problem,” the subject, taken unawares, was 
standing before a blank wall, and the blackboard 
was worked in by grinding that part of the 
negative only, the remaining parts being pro- 
tected by a piece of cardboard, cut so that it 
covered all but the part to be darkened. Then 
the plate was coated on the back with retouching- 
medium and the figures put on with a soft 
pencil. 

A little practice will be required to become 
entirely familiar with this method of working ; 
but, once mastered, it will yield results superior 
to those obtained by working over a ground- 
glass substitute. 
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Etching in Portrait-Photography 


CLARA WEISMAN 


O become a competent retoucher, one 
should also become proficient in the art 
of etching. Very much of what is vital 
in a picture is enhanced by skilful work with the 
etching-knife. As much often depends upon 
the etching as the retouching, and portraits 
would represent more truthful likenesses if the 
etching-knife were used instead of an excess of 
lead. Retouchers often build up to opaque spots 
in order to hide or to subdue them, thereby de- 
stroying delicate tones and forms instead of tak- 
ing out the defects by the use of the knife. 

A good retoucher, also skilled in etching, can 
do more sometimes to produce good and satis- 
factory pictures than the posing-artist. If neces- 
sary, persons can be improved greatly in general 
appearance by the use of pencil and knife, for 
portraits must be made to please the subject. 
So many things can be done, a little change 
here and a little change there, that even the 
subjects themselves are not aware of. The por- 
traits please and yet no observer can tell just 
why. If the imperfections are not removed or 
subdued, they stand forth prominently, written 
as it were in all the force of expression possible. 
An imperfection is surrounded by what is pref- 
erable and beautiful, isolated, so to speak, and 
therefore it has the power to attract attention 
and therefore is objectionable. During move- 
ment or change of expression certain aspects, 


forms or marks are not noticeable whereas 
they would be in a photograph. 

Good etching-knives can be obtained at any 
stock-house. It is preferable to have several, 
one for delicate and others for heavier work. 
Very satisfactory results can be produced by 
the use of a small penknife of good steel. A 
sewing-machine needle placed in a penholder 
and flattened like the blade of a knife, if made 
very sharp, is very desirable. Good metal is 
necessary. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the fact that an etching-knife must be kept 
sharp during its use. Nine-tenths of the fail- 
ures in etching are the result of dull tools. A good 
stone is necessary to sharpen them. Moisten the 
stone and lay the flat side of the knife on it per- 
fectly flat and even, and move it back and forth 
until it is sharp. A few strokes over the leather 
of a shoe aids to produce a more delicate edge. 
The etching-knife should be so sharp that it will 
shave the film instead of scratch it. If any 
part of it scratches, it is not fit for use. To 
test the knife, try it on the edge of a dryplate 
or on a discarded negative. 

No one can advise how the tool should be 
held in accordance with the highest technical 
standpoint. In a general way, hold it as one 
holds a pen or pencil. Then as the etcher works 
best, either to the right or to the left, make 
strokes that will remove or alter the imperfec- 
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tion as desired. Sometimes one part of the 
knife works better than another, or one side 
better than another Hold it and use it as it 
works the best. Make short strokes rather than 
long ones —a more even result is obtained. Use 
the point to remove little spots or lines and the 
blade for larger and broader places. Very 
much of one’s success depends upon these things. 
Serious trouble may arise by being careless in 
the least with the tools. 

Etching requires a great deal of patience and 
painstaking. A steady hand is necessary, also 
a knowledge of what is wanted in making any 


what is necessary to complete the improvement 
of the negative image. 

It is much easier to etch in the dense than 
the transparent portions of the negative, for the 
etching is more likely to show in the transparent 
portions. It must be done deeper than the sur- 
rounding tone because the scraping causes the 
film to be less transparent than the surround- 
ing color, consequently printing lighter. 

By the use of an etching-knife, human expres- 
sion can be changed in a moment’s time, where 
otherwise, perhaps, another sitting would be 
necessary. Nature’s tendency is symmetry in 





BEFORE RETOUCHING AND ETCHING 


change in the negative. With this large equip- 
ment, success is assured and through it at least 
half of the difficulties are already overcome. 
Etching more than compensates for the effort. 

As the film is smooth and hard, some re- 
touchers prefer to use the etching-knife on the 
film before the retouching-medium is applied. 
A little fine, dry pumice-stone powder rubbed 
over the place gives the negative a tooth so that 
the knife may be applied with greater ease. 
Other retouchers prefer to etch after all the 
retouching is complete. In many respects this 
is best, as one is likely to see more clearly just 


AFTER RETOUCHING AND ETCHING 


its make-up; but how often one eye is a little 
smaller than the other, or by the effect of strong 
light one is somewhat contracted. The bright 
spots or catch-lights often need to be changed 
in size and position. Undue lights that cause 
little objectionable effects on any of the features, 
particularly a puffed look about the corners of 
the mouth, should be removed or subdued with 
the knife. A double-chin, so objectionable to 
some subjects, may be removed entirely, if so 
desired, with perfect success. 

Many changes can be made here and there 
by the wise retoucher that may please the vanity 
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of the subject. No one is pleased with defects 
stamped in black and white in a picture. To 
explain further, suppose a woman having splen- 
did features possess a short neck so that the 
shoulders in perspective seem to meet the ears. 
With a little clever workmanship the shoulders 
could be etched down and the whole effect 
changed without marring the character of the 
individual, but instead, the character is enhanced. 
Large necks can be made smaller, also large 
hands which so often appear larger than the 
originals. Large figures may be made to ap- 
pear more slender. Before attempting anything 
of this nature, it is advisable for the beginner 
to draw the outline of the figure very carefully, 
then etch to this line. With this care the 
proper form may be preserved without any ap- 
parent suggestion of the alteration. 





In the illustrations many changes have" been 
made just to show, in a measure, what can be 
done. In the oval portrait of the girl, note the 
alterations in the hair, in the outline, with its 
long highlight on one side subdued, and a more 
beautiful line over the top of the hair continued 
in the line beyond the ear on the other side. 
A softer effect is produced over the other ear 
by the use of pencil and knife. A more beau- 
tiful contour of the chin is effected by the pen- 
cil, through which the chin is also made stronger. 
The collar, the little lights across the waist and 
the shoulder-line are also varied. Little as 
these alterations are, yet note the great differ- 
ence of effect and what each means. Such 
marked changes as those in the mouth are rarely 
necessary, yet often some slight alteration is 
quite necessary. The breadth of the nose is 
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AN ARAB HEAD 


changed with the little strong light at the side, 
yet the effect is felt. The changes in the eye- 
brows and the eyes make a very pronounced dif- 
ference in the appearance. Some changes are 
absolutely necessary in most pictures. A little 
animation or spirit can be put into a self-con- 
scious or sober expression by a little change in 
the eyes or the mouth. 

In the profile, also, changes have been made 
in the outline of the hair. The eyebrow and 
the eyelash have been made more pronounced, 
the nose has been shortened and the lips have 





HELMAR LERSKI 


been made heavier. The expression and per- 
sonality have been completely changed. 

These instances go to show that an etching- 
knife is a very important implement in the 
studio. Etching may be utilized in very many 
ways other than those mentioned. Drapery 
and backgrounds in portraits can be improved. 
In landseape even the amateur may find it a 
very great help; in backgrounds, for instance, 
much can be done to beautify, to add or to re- 
move by the use of an etching-knife, India-ink 
and red opaque. 
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My Bonnie Little Lass 
WILLIAM LUDLUM, Jr. 


Illustration by Howard 8. Adams 


Gaily tripping o’er the grass 
Comes my bonnie little lass, 
Just as bright and just as airy, 


Just as light as any fairy. 


Eyes to match the heaven's blue, 
Windows that a soul peeps through; 
Cheeks as red as any rose, 


Such a saucy little nose! 


Hair that shimmers golden gleams 
Radiating stray sunbeams ; 
Mouth as sweet as any cherry, 


Always laughing, always merry. 


Little heart that’s pit-a-patter, 
Even tho’ not much the matter, 
Little legs that run and race, 


Setting older folks a pace. 


Little voice that pipes and sings, 





Sweet as any bird on wings, 
Little hands that creep confiding, 
Mother’s love to hold abiding. 


Little lass that’s all o’ mine 
Clinging to me like a vine, 
Winding all about my heart, 
Of my life the better part. 
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Comes my bonnie little lass, 


Just her equal no one knows, 
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Fees for Expert Advice 


HE generosity with which specialty-experts 
are supplying technical information, when 
called upon, without even a semblance of re- 
muneration, has brought up the question of 
compensation for such service. Publishers of 
periodicals, real estate brokers, stock-brokers — 
all, except lawyers, cheerfully dispense informa- 
tion gratuitously, in the hope that the inquirers 
may become customers. Lawyers, however, 
like physicians, charge for each consultation, 
the price of which is generally five dollars. If 
one remonstrates, they will say, “I am charging 
you five dollars for what it took me a great 
deal of time and money to find out.” For the 
same reason, the photographic expert, when 
called upon to give a remedy for removing 
stains from a valuable negative or for saving a 
faded print that cannot be duplicated, is justified 
in asking remuneration. Of course, when such 
difficult tasks are presented to him, personally, 
and the work is done well, he makes out a bill 
for service. However, the Editor knows a pro- 
fessional technician who considers it undignified 
to make a charge for a piece of photographic 
work that does not happen to consume much 
time or effort. He continues to be poor, as 
may be expected of a man who places so low an 
estimate on his technical ability. And yet this 
must not be confounded with the ordinary 
courtesies of life ; for there are instances where 
only a spirit of greed would actuate a person to 
accept payment for an obviously slight service 
which was performed without effort or expense. 
Yes, in the Editor’s opinion, the photographic 
expert has every right to charge for sound and 
practical advice, to which end he ought to pre- 
pare a list of different classes of work with the 
prices attached, or have it understood in ad- 
vance what would be the probable charge for 
the service to be rendered. 

In conclusion, the Editor has frequently been 
asked to explain the dearth of positively-skilled 
photographic specialists —-men who can be 
trusted to restore, not ruin, a faded or stained 
daguerreotype, to mend a broken negative or to 
remove blemishes from a valued print. To tell 
the truth, there are many quacks among the so- 
called photographic specialists, the same as in 
other professions; and, per contra, there exist 
not a few highly-skilled experts, such as 


Hollinger, of New York, who, by the way, has 
grown rich by his technical cleverness in restor- 
ing valuable daguerreotypes and ambrotypes. 


Inconsequential Photography 


ANY an amateur has wondered why 
enlargements from his small negatives 
have failed to make an impression when placed 
on exhibition and seen by intelligent persons. 
It has probably not occurred to him that these 
large prints frequently lack character or interest. 
The reason is not far to seek. The negative or 
subject was not suitable for enlarging, to begin 
with, and the worker had no definite conception 
of what he wanted to accomplish by the process, 
save the mere purpose of producing a print of 
large dimensions. Being large it must be im- 
pressive, arrest attention. Here the exhibitor 
made a serious mistake. Even if he had a 
suitable subject, he would not know what 
medium best expressed the character of his 
theme, whether bromide, carbon, gum, bromoil 
or platinum ; for none of these processes, selected 
at random, lends itself to the proper presenta- 
tion of a given subject. Imagine, for instance, 
an enlarged print of a wood-interior done in 
blue carbon or red gum, or one of a portrait in 
a similarly incongruous color. 

This branch of the photographic art is en- 
titled to as much thought, judgment and taste 
as the composition of the picture itself. It 
should be more than a mechanical amusement 
and not have for its object the shallow satisfac- 
tion of seeing things done on an enlarged scale. 
The real and ultimate purpose of the miniature 
camera is the production of large prints in 
which the user may express his abilities as an 
artist and interpreter. In case of inexperience 
in transmitting to the enlargement the pictorial 
character of the original theme, the camerist can, 
at least, experiment with the various media and 
by comparison eventually ascertain which of 
them, in his opinion, best interprets the spirit 
of his small negative. At all events, if unde- 
cided what color to choose, he can imitate the 
gentleman who is in doubt as to what color of 
cravat to wear, and finally has recourse to 
black. In photographic printing, black will 
generally be found safe to use, when another 
color is not available or does not yield the 
proper tonal suggestion. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 

















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against Joss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Foreign Travel 
Closed March 31, 1914 


First Prize: W. H. Rabe. 

Second Prize: Juan B. Moreau. 

Third Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Honorable Mention: Thomas Carlyle, John W. Gillies, 
Louis A. Goetz, Leon Jeanne, Blanche McGregor, Rich- 
ard Pertuch, Anson M. Titus, E. Blake Whiting. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: John Andrews, F. Newton 


Heany, A. E. Murphy, Wm. S. Rice. 


Subjects for Competition 


“ Growing Flowers.” Closes May 31. 
“Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 

“ Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.” Closes August 51. 
“Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 
“Decorative Applications.” Closes November 30. 
“My Home.”’ Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.”” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

“ Interiors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”’ Closes May 31. 

‘“‘ Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 50. 

“ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 
“Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
“ Garden-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 

“ Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes November 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Anp what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 


And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
— Lowell. 


Landscapes — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes July 31 


Wir Nature in all her smiling early summer loveli- 
ness the devotee of landscape-photography should be 
busy and happy, indeed. The delicate greens of the 
early summer before the young leaves have become 
darkened by age and dust give a most pleasing light- 
ness and transparent quality in the foliage that is a joy 
to the student of light and shade. This quality is par- 
ticularly evident when looking rather into the light, and 
beech-leaves have a particularly translucent texture that 
gives almost the effect of a tree in bloom, if taken 
against the light. 

This is an ideal time for views that include running 
water, as the streams have recovered from their riotous 
and muddy state following the spring freshets and have 
not yet dwindled to the puny and pitiful condition which 
follows the summer drought. The beautiful curves of 
a brook flowing through an open field are capable, if 
rightly handled, of making an admirable picture; but, 
carelessly treated, it becomes simply a brook —“‘ and 
nothing more.” 

If a place can be found where the banks form a 
double curve, so much the better; set up your camera 
at that point and so arrange the composition on the 
ground-glass that the curve begins at the lower corner, 
perhaps one bank cutting the lower margin, the other 
starting a bit up on the side, but making the space much 
greater on one side than the other, not letting the corner 
come in the center of the brook. Let the curves lead 
diagonally into the picture-space, disappearing at the 
opposite side from that on which they enter, either lost 
in the distance or hidden behind foliage. Make the 
horizon rather high and try to keep out of the print 
everything that would draw the eye from the serpentine 
line of the brook which forms your center of interest. 
This same treatment can be used in handling roadways, 
paths or anything with similar long, curving lines. 

When one comes upon some view that looks attrac- 
tive, it is well to pause and analyze the subject a little, 
rather than set up the camera at the first viewpoint 
and make the exposure. Sometimes a little change in 
position will make all the difference between a picture 
and a mere photograph. To a certain extent the artist 
with a camera must accept Nature as she presents her- 
self to him; nevertheless, the same view as portrayed 
by different photographers may differ almost as widely 
as the same thing presented by different artists with the 
brush or pencil. 

The selection of the viewpoint, the condition of light, 
the use of a soft or sharp focus and the adjustment of 
the exposure give the photographer so large a measure 
of control that it seems almost unlimited. 

When you come upon a scene that looks attractive 
to you, then try to determine wherein its attractiveness 
lies. If it proves to be more pleasing in color than in 
form — beware, for its beauty is not of the kind to be 
captured by the camera. If, however, the shapes of 
the trees or curves of brook or road are good and lend 
themselves to a simple composition, then study them 
further. If some discordant note is presented, try by 
changing your point of view to evade it or conceal it 
behind some more attractive object. 





One of the convertible lenses is very useful in getting 
the desired effect, for very often when the lens includes 
too much you lose by a nearer approach a certain effect 
of perspective, or a pleasing relation of the near objects 
to those beyond. 

With the convertible type of lens, all one has to do is 
to unscrew one of the lenses and by the use of the ex- 
tension-back to obtain a new focus with the image very 
greatly enlarged. Where either front or rear lens may 
be used separately, one has a choice of three sizes from 
the same viewpoint. 

One’s individuality and choice of style will influence 
the focusing very largely; but one general rule is 
always safe to follow and that is that the distance should 
never be in sharper focus than the foreground. The 
effect of atmosphere is to soften both in color and in 
sharpness of definition, and this effect is more and more 
evident as the distance increases. For artistic effect, 
therefore, and to obtain the much-desired atmospheric 
effect, the foreground should be sharply focused and the 
distance allowed to remain a trifle diffused. 

The amount of softness may be controlled by the stop 
used. A good way is to focus accurately on some 
prominent object in the foreground and then slowly 
move the stop down until the desired amount of detail is 
observed in the middle-distance. 

If, however, it is desired to have the whole image 
sharply in focus, then start with some object not 
in the immediate foreground but in the next plane. 
When that is in focus, you will find that both come 
gradually into better definition. Use as large a stop as 
is consistent with the amount of sharpness desired, as 
the long exposure which results from the use of small 
stops gives opportunity for movement should a slight 
breeze chance to come along your way. 

Do not make the mistake of trying to include too 
large a portion of the world on one little film. Many a 
photograph may be cut up into two or three views hav- 
ing greater artistic worth than the whole. Very broad, 
distant views are difficult to render with any great degree 
of satisfaction. The mountains that loom so large to 
our vision are very likely to seem dwarfed and, quite 
possibly, because of the blue color given by the inter- 
vening atmosphere, are often lost against the sky. 

A ray-filter may overcome this last difficulty, but care 
must be taken that too deep a screen is not used, other- 
wise all atmosphere will be lost —a fault nearly as 
serious as the one we seek to remedy. A three-times 
screen, that is one that requires three times the normal 
exposure, is a good all-around screen to use for land- 
scape-work. It will bring out the clouds and distant 
hills without darkening the sky excessively or obliterat- 
ing all atmosphere. 

The effect of distance is enhanced and the plane- 
values better differentiated if the immediate foreground 
can be thrown into shadow. Do not, however, get too near 
to the tree that may cast it and allow the branches to en- 
croach on your sky. As a rule, unsupported branches 
are bad in any position, although sometimes if they are 
graceful and delicate they may be allowed to frame some 
attractive vista and greatly add to the composition. 

The introduction of figures or cattle, or even groups 
of buildings, is a matter that requires the exercise of a 
good bit of judgment. Often they add an element of 
life that is very pleasing to many, but they must not be 
given enough prominence to divide the interest too 
evenly. You must have either a landscape or a figure- 
study, not both. If figures are to be introduced, try, if 
possible, to have them appear unconscious of the camera. 
A position turned away from the camera and looking 
into the picture gives a more pleasing result than one 
looking directly at the lens. A group so placed in the 


middle-distance may form a pleasant focus for the eye. 
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ON THE VIGA CANAL 


SECOND PRIZE — FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Photographs Transmitted by Wireless 


THE world marveled when photographs were first sent 
by telegraph. But inventive genius knows no bounds, 
and just as this wonderful device is reaching a state 
approximating perfection in practical use, comes the 
announcement that photographs are now being trans- 
mitted by wireless. It was the next logical step, yet 
even the most optimistic hardly expected it so soon. 
The apparatus is being tried with great success by one 
of the leading Paris journals. While the process still 
remains a secret with the Parisian inventor, it is known 
that the apparatus is still crude but gives great promise 
of being considerably improved. 


Slow Plates for Fast Work 


For very fast work there seems to be a growing be- 
lief in the efficacy of slow plates, or at least of plates 
which are decidedly less rapid than the fastest of all. 
Thus Dr. Abrahams, at the Royal Photographic Society, 
recently observed that though plate-makers “evolve a 
higher H. and D. value year by year, it has never been 
these very fast plates which have appealed to me as a 
high-speed photographer.” Ina recent book on photo- 
graphy for the press we have much the same view put 
forward. “The beginner in press-photography cannot 
be too often warned against using plates of very high 
sensitiveness.” ‘A medium plate will stand far more 
forcing than one of high speed.” We know several ex- 
pert high-speed workers, also, who habitually employ 
plates which are only one-half as fast, according to their 
maker, as other plates which he manufactures. Dr. 
Mees remarked several years ago that theoretical con- 
clusions pointed in the same direction. This need not 
upset our ideas of rapidity and what it implies. It 


J. B. MOREAU 





must be remembered that in work of this kind the 
correctly-exposed result is out of the question; all that 
can be attempted is to obtain as good a rendering as an 
admitted underexposure will yield. The correct ren- 
dering of the gradation of the original, to secure which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is the aim of every photo- 
grapher, can only be obtained in the shortest time by 
the use of the fastest plates. — Photography and Focus. 


Buildings in Busy Streets 


To the novice the problem to photograph a building 
without showing busy street-life seems almost insur- 
mountable. The method of the “ old-hand” was to use 
stop 256, F/64, in the lens and give sixty-four times the 
correct exposure at F/8. For instance, if one-fourth 
second is the correct exposure at F'/8, it will be sixteen 
seconds at F/64. By this method sufficient time elapses 
to permit many figures to move past the building with- 
out making any impress upon the plate. Extra rapid 
plates have now come into such general use, however, 
that the latitude is greatly reduced. Moreover, in 
bright light, even the times quoted would result in over- 
exposure, and correct timing would show blurred images. \ 
The easiest course to pursue is to use a deep color- 
screen, say eight or ten times, with a non-orthochromatic 
plate. This, under almost any circumstances, would in- 
crease the exposure to several minutes, which would 
ensure satisfactory results. 





The Feminine of It 
“THOSE camera-fiends from the newspapers are 
awfully annoying,” remarked the chorus girl. 
“Indeed they are,” replied her chum. ‘“ But don’t 
move, dear. There’s one just going to take us now.” 
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NELSON’S PILLAR, DUBLIN 


Strong Prints from Weak Negatives 


Ir very often occurs that one has a negative, good in 
all respects except that it is wanting in contrast, and 
consequently yields only weak, flat prints, writes J. M.C. 
Grove in The Amateur Photographer. Intensification is 
a risky process, and there may well be cases in which 
one would hesitate to subject a valued negative to its 
chances. It is well, therefore, to have in reserve a 
printing-process by which good, strong prints may be 
obtained from such a negative without interfering with 
the negative itself. 

A piece of cold-bath platinotype paper is printed 
under the negative for a very much longer time than 
would be necessary in the case of an ordinary print. 
Assuming the negative to be a thin one, the printing 
might last for ten or fifteen minutes in the sun, or for a 
whole day, or even more, in dull weather. It will be 
found that, after a certain time, the print shows a nega- 
tive image, and that, if the printing be carried still 
further, brown stains appear under the thinnest portions 
of the negative. If these portions consist of plain glass, 





ALEXANDER MURRAY 


the print will be ready as soon as these stains appear ; 
but if they are not plain glass, it should be removed 
before they appear — that is to say, when there is a fairly 
strong negative-image on the paper. A little practice 
enables one to judge the exposure correctly. The print 
is then developed by immersion in a dish of cold water. 
The image appears gradually and may be removed 
when dark enough. It may also be developed in hot 
water, but in that case the image flashes out instantane- 
ously, and there is no contrul. The subsequent proc- 
esses of clearing and washing are as usual. 

Two reproductions accompanying the original article 
illustrate the difference between an ordinary print and 
the platinotype specially treated. Prints made by the 
above process are decidedly warm in tone. 

The process is one that opens up great possibilities 
for the possessor of weak or thin negatives who wishes 
to produce good platinotype prints therefrom. It will 
be found that the above method gives even greater con- 
trast and strength than that produced by the addition of 
bichromate of potash to the developer, a plan frequently 
advocated for the purpose of obtaining brilliancy. 
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Mounting Large Prints 


THE photographic worker, suddenly confronted with 
the necessity of mounting, say, half a dozen 18 x 24 
bromide enlargements, is not always at his ease in con- 
fronting the job, writes G. T. Harris in The British 
Journal of Photography. The ordinary methods he em- 
ploys for mounting his smaller work may not be 
applicable to the larger size, and I have known even 
quite good firms that preferred to send out such sizes to 
be mounted by a trade mounter rather than endanger 
the print by doing it themselves. I have never had any 
failure myself when using the following method: A 
smooth board suitable to the size of the print, or a clean 
table-top, receives the print face down, the corners of 
the print being fixed to it by ordinary darkroom pins. 
A solution of the best glue, of about the consistency of 
cream, is sparingly applied with an ordinary house- 
painter’s brush, and worked thoroughly all over the 
print. The desirable object is not a thick coating of 
glue, but an infinitesimal film evenly applied. It must 
be worked with the brush until practically every brush- 
mark has disappeared and only an even tacky surface 
remains. The print is now laid down upon the mount, 
and, with the palm of the hand or a clean cloth, 
smoothed into contact with the mount by working from 
the center to the edge radially in all directions. Once 
the print is in contact all over the mount and free from 
any trace of air-bells, it can be finished by going over 
the surface with an ivory or bone burnisher, a piece of 
mounting-board being laid upon the print to prevent 
friction-marks from the burnisher. The temperature of 
the mounting-room in winter should be attended to, or 
the glue will set before the print is ready for laying 
down. 


One Screen for All Purposes 


CoLor-corRECcT photography, by the use of panchro- 
matic plates and a deep screen, is gradually making its 
way amongst more advanced workers. Modern discov- 
eries have contributed very largely to this end by pro- 
viding a plate and screen which, when used together, do 
not necessitate any prohibitive increase in exposure. 








DUTCH GIRLS THOMAS CARLYLE 
HONORABLE MENTION — FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Twenty or even forty times the normal was once 
requisite ; now four or five times will suffice. The photo- 
grapher who adopts such 
a combination finds thatit 
growsonhim. He learns 
that the idea that for one 
type of subject one screen 
is needed and another for 
another is a fallacy. If 
he use the ordinary 
orthochromatic, he may 
vary his screens to ad- 
vantage; but when he 
adopts the color-correct 
method in its entirety, 
there is no need to change 
about. Whether he is 
photographing a spring- 
landscape or an oil-paint- 
ing, a portrait or a vase 
of flowers, he may be 
quite confident that his 
combination of plate and 
screen will give him what 
his eye sees, as far asa 
faithful rendering in 
monochrome of the in- 





IN MUNICH 
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tensities of light and 
shade in the original is 
RICHARD PERTUCH concerned. 


Photography and Focus. 
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The Whites in Sulphide Toning 


Ir the whites of sulphide-toned prints are slightly 
discolored, try a different course on future prints. Im- 
mersion for about a minute in a half-strength sulphide- 
bath and washing for five minutes before bleaching and 
re-developing ensures whites that cannot be distinguished 
from those obtained by the hypo-alum process, states 
Arthur Morang in a recent letter to the writer. 


Stops or Diaphragms 


To the beginner in photography, one of the puzzles 
early encountered is likely to be that of the use of dif- 
ferent-sized openings in the lens, known variously as 
apertures, stops and diaphragms, and a little explana- 
tion of their reasons for being and their proper use may 
not come amiss. 

This is no place for a discussion of advanced optics; 
but it is necessary to understand that not all rays of light 
which pass through a lens reach a focus in the same 
plane, and those most widely divergent are the rays 
which pass through the outer circumference, whereas 
those which pass through the center are the ones that 
give the “ sharpest ” image. 

To obtain a sharp image or focus, the ground-glass is 
moved back and forth until the plane is found where 
the greatest number of rays come to a focus; but the 
outer rays which meet either in front of or behind this 
point cause still a slight blur in certain parts of the 
image. Now,if a stop is inserted somewhat smaller 
than the lens-aperture, it cuts off some of the most 
troublesome of these rays and prevents them from 
reaching the plate atall. The smaller the stop used, the 
more rays are intercepted and the sharper the resulting 
image. It will be seen readily, however, that as the 
amount of light which reaches the plate is diminished, 
the length of time required for adequate exposure is 
increased. 

There are two systems of stops in common use to-day, 
viz., the Uniform System (U. S.) and the so-called “ F” 
System, which are based on the relation of the diameter 
of the stop to the focal length of the lens. 

Mr. F. Dundas Todd has given the simplest possible 
explanation of the latter system, it seems to me, in 
likening it to a fractional notation. As in that instance 
14 means that one is to be divided into four parts, so 
the same method is employed in expressing the relation 
of stop to focal length, and when we write F/4, we 
mean that F, standing for focal length, is to be divided 
by 4; that is, that the diameter of the stop is one-fourth 
the focal length of the lens. 

The U.S. System starts with F/4 as a basis, calling 
that No. 1; then each stop is double the area of the 
next smaller and, of course, half the area of the next 
larger. Starting, then, with No. 1, the next stop will 
be 4 the area and will be No. 2; the third will be half 


that, or 44 of No.1 stop, making it No. 4; the next 
will be 14 of No. 1, giving No. 8, and so on, No. 16, No. 
32, No. 64, No. 128, No. 256. 

The F System doubles in the same manner, but the 
method of figuring is a little complex to quote here. It 
is enough to remember that it represents the fraction 
and is figured from the focal length of the lens. 


F U.S. eS w.&. y se. 


4 1 11.3 8 45.2 128 
5.6 2 16 16 64 256 
8 4 22.6 32 

32 64 


You will note that stop 16 is the same in both sys- 
tems. 

Various methods are used for the introduction of the 
stops. With a single lens, such as is used in the 
cheaper grade of hand-cameras, the stop is inserted in 
front of the lens and can be changed by pulling a little 
slide. In the higher-grade lenses, which are compound, 
the stops are between the two parts and are usually of 
the iris-type, opening and closing like the wonderful 
mechanism of the human eye and adjusted by a sliding 
lever on the face of the shutter. 

For ordinary snapshot-work, one usually needs all 
the light obtainable ; therefore, the largest stop should 
be used, which, of course, is the one which has the 
smallest numeral; but in case of extra strong light in 
sea-views or distant mountains a smaller stop may be 
used. 

As the size of the stop is halved, the length of the 
exposure is doubled. For instance, if you give a view 
145 of a second with stop U.S. 8, should you use stop 
16 the exposure would be doubled. The 140 second 
on your shutter will be nearest right probably. 

A large stop, then, is the one to use when the expo- 
sure must necessarily be short, as in pictures of children 
or animals; and a good general rule would be to use as 
large a stop as possible in every case, for the use of 
small stops gives that objectionable wiry sharpness and 
lack of atmosphere which are to be avoided. 

The time when a small stop is required is when the 
view to be taken contains objects at such varying dis- 
tances from the camera that not all of them can be 
focused sharply. A good way to do in such a case is to 
get as sharp a focus as possible on some important ob- 
ject in the middle-distance, then by stopping down bring 
the nearer and more distant things into the desired de- 
gree of definition, remembering that a little softness in 
the distance gives an atmospheric effect much to be 
preferred, from an artistic standpoint, to equal sharp- 
ness throughout. 

A good stop for all-around “general utility” is 
U.S. 8—F/11.3. For the ordinary landscape in good 
sun an exposure of 145 second with this stop gives the 
best results. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in Pooto-ERA. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. Asmany prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed March 31, 1914 


First Prize: L. O. Bogart. 

Second Prize: L. Vinton Richard. 

Third Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Honorable Mention: George S. Akasu, F. W. Clough, 
Roland B. Hall, Myra D. Scales, L. N. Searles, 
W. Stelcik. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Allen F. Brewer, F. E. Bronson, 
Arthur F. Childs, Winn W. Davidson, Gordon Forsyth, 
W. E. Fowler, Herman Gabriel, F. Fay Guthrie, W. S. 
Hamburger, Wilfred E. Jost, E. Keaough, A. D. Kinsley, 
Geo. M. Maynard, Roscoe W. De La Mater, Jay Satter- 
lee, Harry Sloan, S. Tsura, S. W. Weakley. 
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Quinone as a Toning-Agent 


As a toning-agent for bromide prints and lan- 
tern-slides, writes Mr. E. S. Maples in The Amateur 
Photographer, quinone gives fine colors, quite distinct 
from those obtained by other methods. It has also the 
advantage of hardening the film, so that it will stand 
washing in hot water without injury. A_ suitable 
formula is: Quinone 1 part, potassium bromide 5 parts, 
water 200 parts. On placing the print or slide in this 
bath, the color rapidly becomes warmer, the final tone 
being a red chalk or the final tone of the Ferguson cop- 
per-process, but more red than yellow. It may then 
be washed and dried with little change of color. In a 
lantern-slide, however, there will be a general cloudiness 
or opalescence remaining in the film. To remove this, 
immerse in an after-bath of ten-percent ammonia, 
which clears the image, producing, at the same time, a 
considerable increase of contrast, and changing it to a 
beautiful warm black. 

Quinone is stocked by large chemical firms and put 
up in tubes by Messrs. Lumiére under the name of 





L. 0. BOGART 


“‘Quinochrome.” The contents of one tube may be dis- 
solved in 7 ounces of water, and is then ready for use 
without any addition. 


Enlarging from an Underexposed Negative 


Most photographers have at times difficult subjects 
to copy and reproduce. Recently I had to enlarge from 
a film so badly underexposed and underdeveloped that 
reproduction under ordinary circumstances was quite 
out of the question. When holding this negative facing 
the window, with a dark curtain as a background, I 
noticed that an excellent picture as a positive was visi- 
ble. As an experiment I arranged the copying-camera 
facing the light, with the film between two sheets of 
glass, in place of the easel, and a black cloth as a back- 
ground, about three feet behind the film. The lens was 
well stopped down and shaded, and a good negative was 
obtained, full of detail, but rather flat. I then made a 
P. O. P. print (untoned ) and copied in the usual manner, 
and an excellent negative was the result. — The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Paoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















A. E. W.— As a remedy for your flat enlargement 
when making another trial, shorten the exposure and 
carry development farther, keeping the temperature of 
the solution between 60 and 70 degrees. Should this 
fail, try another brand of paper, for the degrees of con- 
trast obtained with various brands differ greatly. 

F. B.— It surely ought to be possible to obtain a 
four-times enlargement from a Seed Non-Halation 
Ortho plate developed with Rytol. I have not made 
the actual test, but with brands of good, fine-grained 
plates, of which the Seed is surely one, there is seldom 
any trouble. 

Since you appear to favor the Seed line, I would sug- 
gest Seed 25 for making contact positives from which 
to make enlarged negatives. Backed plates are rarely 
used for this purpose, although they are excellent. You 
will find that a piece of black paper placed between the 
plate and printing-frame back will do much to pre- 
vent halation. 

There appears to be no reason why Glycin should 
offer any practical advantage over Rytol for developing 
plates to be enlarged. The most notable advantage of 
Glycin is its remarkable freedom from any tendency to 
fog during prolonged development in a very weak 
solution. For that reason it is the most widely-used tank- 
developer. 

It is considered better practice to place a plate in the 
tray and flow developer over it from a graduate than to 
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slide the plate edgewise into a tray fullof developer. Bub- 
bles rarely form when this course is pursued, but should 
they do so it is very convenient to have a very soft, flat 
rubber-bound, camel-hair brush to pass carefully over, 
the surface of the plate to break air-bubbles and remove 
any adhering dust. The fine, clear dust-marks you 
mention may adhere to the negative while it is drying; 
in fact, they probably do. If these dust-marks give 
serious trouble, why not try soaking the negative by 
washing for five minutes in denatured alcohol? This 
displaces the water and evaporates very quickly, so that 
the negative is thoroughly dry in a very few minutes. 

P. O. I. — In case of stained prints I usually recom- 
mend that the print be made over. It is cheaper, and 
also takes less time than to experiment trying to save or 
restore the stained print. Why not give up the idea of 
removing these stains which are due to chemical action 
and, in the case of alum having been used, they are 
well-nigh impossible to remove ? 

In the case of a stained print that cannot be replaced 
there is a sure remedy involving the trouble to make a 
negative through a color-screen. 

D. P. C.— The highest gloss is obtained by squee- 
geeing prints toa sheet of plate glass previously pol- 
ished with French chalk on a cloth. The advantage of 
glass over ferrotype sheets is that one can look through 
the former to make sure that the entire print is in con- 
tact without air-bells between print and glass. 

M. N. N. — Formulae with quantities in the metric 
system will give you little trouble if you will use the 
conversion-tables to be found in the photographic an- 
nuals. If none is handy, 1 cubic centimeter equals 16.9 
minims; | gram equals 15.4 grains. 

D. P. — To blacken the brasswork on your camera, 
clean it thoroughly and dip in a solution of copper ni- 
trate, 200 grains to the ounce of water. Aftera few 
moments’ immersion remove and heat, when the desired 
result will be obtained. 

P. R. N. — It is a well-known fact that the mono- 
chrome or light and 
shade effect of any scene 
may be had by viewing it 
through smoked specta- 
eles. By putting a blue 
glass filter over the lens 
while focusing, the same 
effect is produced upon the 
ground-glass, where the 
actual view may be studied 
carefully in monochrome 
for its chiaroscuro value as 
well as that of line. 

S. B.—The chief trouble 
with your photograph 
seems to be the spots on 
it. These spots appear 
to be the result of sedi- 
ment in the developer, 
either reducer or alkali, 
which during development 
have settled on the surface 
and caused small areas of 
greater density. 

N. A. Y. — To see the 
view in a finder when 
the camera is placed so 
high as not to permit it, 
hold a small pocket-mirror 
over the view-finder at an 
angle of forty-five degrees 


L. VINTON RICHARD ° 
and look at the image thus 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars oj° date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















H. G. — Your photograph, “‘ Road, Gordon Park,” is 
well composed and well lighted, but it is somewhat lack- 
ing in interest. With more suggestion of human life it 
would be improved materially. The subject does not 
seem to lend itself 
to oval printing. 
These fanciful shapes 
are suitable only for 
decorative purposes. 

Cc. M. B.—“A 
Wet Night” would 
have been improved 
by even longer ex- 
posure than was 
given and very slow 
development in the 
tank. Asa composi- 
tion there are too 
many distracting 
highlights. The most 
successful night-pic- 
tures have only one 
principal source of 
light, while there are 
two in this instance. 
It is unfortunate that 
the sashes of the 
house at the right 
were painted white, 
for they are far too 


prominent, as the in- A BASKETFUL OF MISCHIEF 
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terest in the picture 
is entirely in the 
water-soaked street. 

E. L. A.— Your winter-photographs are excellent, 
particularly in the rendering of snow. You have been 
fortunate in obtaining a gray sky and interesting snow- 
shadows. Crispness of the snow and the clear atmos- 
phere is particularly well shown in the photograph of 
the “‘ Bridge,” but it has no art-value. The photograph 
of the house would have been better as a horizontal 
composition unless there were undesirable objects near 
by which are excluded by the vertical arrangement. 
The view in the open country could hardly be better, 
although the sky attracts too much attention to its 
being of a very striking character. 

W. W. D.—Underexposure is the chief technical 
fault with your photograph entitled ‘“ Sunset Glow.” 
Then, too, from an art-standpoint the subject contains far 
too much material, none of which seems to be more im- 
portant than the rest. Whenever two or more cattle ap- 
pear in a picture, they should form a closely-related group 
rather than be widely separated as in the present instance. 

K. E. V. — Your subjects are rather lacking in general 
interest, but their chief fault lies in forced development 
which gives no snow-texture or detail in the highlights 
in ‘“ Winter’s Solitude” or detail in the lower fruits of 
the “ Harvest Offering.” Ample exposure and normal 
development are the most direct means to success. 


L. M. — Your picture of the old lady is very attrac- 
tive except that the light is not properly controlled and 
distributed. The effect is somewhat flat, and the shadow 
on the nose tends to distort the shape of that particular 
feature. Try to concentrate your light by having it 
come from one source and supplement it by light re- 
flected judiciously. Avoid too heavy shadows on the 
face. It is wrong to suppose that when a strong, im- 
penetrable shadow is objectionable, it should not be 
lightened by retouching the negative. The art is so to 
make the original negative that little or no retouching 
is necessary. 

C. B. F.— Your print, “Telling His Fortune,” on 
which you asked for criticism, shows your usual techni- 
cal skill, although some detail in the shadows would 
have been desirable. For instance, the man at the left 
merges off in solid black without the faintest suggestion 
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of anything to sit upon. From an artistic standpoint, 
the kerosene-heater and the books under the table are 
distracting influences, and the woman reading, while 
she might be regarded as a foil for the other figures, 
ought to be in the background rather than in the fore- 
ground ; that is to say, the figure is too large and too 
prominent because of the white waist and apron. There 
is really sufficient interest for the picture in the three 
persons playing cards, and as they have been posed there 
is unity because of concentration of interest. 

G. F.— The contrasts in your photographs are too 
great because of the absence of detail in the highlights. 
The fault appears to be overdevelopment. Your ex- 
posures appear to be nearly .correct, if anything a trifle 
under. Very likely better prints would be obtained by 
the use of portrait-grades of gaslight paper. 

H. B. S. — Several suggestions might be made regard- 
ing your portrait, among them slightly longer exposure 
to get a better suggestion of texture in the coat anda 
better background than is furnished by white-painted 
sheathing. Then, too, a paper particularly intended for 
portraiture would give you better gradation, richness 
and depth than is found in the present print. In the 
main, this lighting is very good and the pose seems to 
be a very easy one. 
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For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 





Exposure-Guide for June 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


table. 








Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with | 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 





| For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


























: Sun Shining ‘ 
Bright Diffused | Vv 
Bowe | oun |, Torowen | Potane | Pe | Dal || va |u.sa | x 1/4 
10 a.m. to 2 Pat. 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 | 1/4 F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 | 1/3 | 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 4 | 12 || FS |U.S.24) x5 
7-8 a.m.and 4-5 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 | 1/5 1/3 | 2/3 F/7 U. S.3 X 3/4 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m.) 1/15 1/8 | 1/4 1/2 | 3/4 | 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m.| 1/10* 1/5* | 1/3* | 2/3* | 11/2*| F/11 | U.S.8 *2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds | F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the | 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be | 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52°X*1; 80°. 








number given for the class of subject. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
ee er i Sey ote ae gree to 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- June, 4 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate from 


ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/5 second. 


For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 





T. K. Adlard, Secretary, 

321 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. M. Iredale, Secretary, 

Industrial Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Seth J. Temple, President, 

62 McManus Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Chas. Lindenschmidt, Treasurer, 

Euclid and McPherson Sts., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Los ANGELES CAMERA CLUB 
Puoro-Era Prize-Pictures, 1913. 
WInnIPEG CAMERA CLUB 
Annual Exhibition. 
DAVENPORT CAMERA CLUB 
Puoro-Era Prize-Pictures, 1912. 
Missourrt CAMERA CLUB 
Puoro-Era Prize-Pictures, 1913 


May 18 to 30 





June 2 to 13 
May 11 to 23 


June 8 to 20 








paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. 

For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive PHoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
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Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Tue story of the artist whose portraits adorn this 
issue has been told briefly by the well-known critic, 
Sadakichi Hartmann; but the amount of mental effort 
expended by Mr. Hutchinson to make of himself the 
successful interpreter that he is, has not yet gained 
publicity. Yet it is no secret that at first the artist’s 
technical equipment was not ona par with his artistic 
ideals. So he worked assiduously, progressively, never 
surrendering his individual ideas of expression and in- 
terpretation until he had mastered technique. Unfor- 
tunately, with some, a highly-developed technique 
means more than the presentation of character the 
revealing of what is within. But though the Editor 
is familiar with the circumstances of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
rapid artistic development and progress, he prefers to 
go no further, and refers the reader to Mr. Hartmann’s 
admirable estimate of his subject’s accomplishment. 
Data: equipment and materials ad libitum; but as to 
the lens, it is the Smith Soft-Focus Semi-Achromat. 

The views of Pittsburgh, as pictured on page 274, by 
William H. Wolf, constitute that part of the city 
known as the “ Golden Triangle,” and the masses of 
soaring architecture, with the Monongahela River in the 
foreground, suggest the appearance of New York above 
the Battery. That a Lilliputian camera is eminently 
suited to the taking of very high buildings, is shown by 
the vertical lines and excellent perspective of these 
pictures. Data: Goerz V. P. Tenax; Celor lens; U.S. 
4 stop; 145 second, tank-development; pyro-metol-ace- 
tone; Cyko Normal Glossy. 

Among Boston’s discriminating camera-enthusiasts 
is the author of the attractive examples of miniature 
equipment work, by Sherwood Hall, Jr., page 275. His 
photographic ardor is expended upon home-scenes, in- 
cluding the antics of the first and “‘ only ” baby, whose 
portraits are reserved for publication in another issue 
of Puoro-Era. The little pictures evince the joy of 
picture-making, and, incidentally, friends get acquainted 
with the tasteful arrangement of the little home built 
and equipped for a small but growing family. They 
also serve to show the adaptability of the little Tenax 
to work just as this. The tiny camera rests, unostenta- 
tiously, on the piano, a tabaret, a window-seat, or even 
on the breakfast-table, ready to be picked up and re- 
leased at a propitious moment. Data: Goerz V. P. 
Tenax; Dagor lens; Wellington Anti-screen Backed ; 
Rodinal ; tank-development. 

As an animal character-study and enlargement of a 
V. P. Tenax negative, the picture by Mr. Hall, page 276, 
is a convincing success. (On account of his unreliable 
good-nature, the dog had to be sent away.) Data: 
same as preceding. 

The attractive portrait by W. B. Cline, page 277, is 
obvious proof that miniature cameras are admirably 
adapted to home-portraiture. The picture was made 
hastily to prove the success of the experiment — soft, 
yet clear delineation, correct proportions and ample de- 
tail. Data: Vest-Pocket Kodak, Eastman N. C. film, 
tank-development. 

The two pictures, page 278, illustrate how success- 
fully enlargements can be made from Ica Atom neg- 
atives. The upper one depicts a groupof New York 
“ sky-scrapers,” the Park Row Building at the extreme 
left, with the Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges in the 
distance. The lower view of New York presents a long 


group of the city’s tallest structures — at twilight — 
the Singer Building overshadowing them all. Some day 
an imaginative writer will liken a comprehensive view 
of Lower Manhattan, with its many-crested skyline, to 
a Swiss mountain-range, designating the various pinna- 
cles as “ Mt. Singer,” ‘ Mt. Woolworth,” “‘ Mt. Metro- 
politan,” “ Mt. Trinity,” ete. 

One of our guilders, Norman Lihon, of Alberta, 
B. C., has taken his camera into the remote wilds of 
British Columbia and sent us several prints which de- 
pict the grand Alpine scenery along the Fraser River. 
One of these thrilling views appears on page 279. No 
data. 

The work of William Shewell Ellis, an energetic, pro- 
gressive artist of Philadelphia, has been the subject of 
admiration in America and Europe. As if fame were 
not enough, Mr. Ellis has captured the grand prize in 
the Eastman Kodak Competitions many times. “ He’s 
got the habit,” as they say. He manages to impart a 
vivacious charm to his portraits that is distinctive ; 
but, as he is a rapid worker before the camera, he has 
been known to slight his technique, which probably 
would account for the apparent exaggeration of the 
hand in the lady’s portrait, page 281. No data. 

The very attractive young woman, pictured on page 
284, is the model of a large number of artistic figure- 
studies, nude and draped, which constitute a number of 
portfolios published by the Aurora Studios, Boston. An 
advertisement of these life-studies will be found in the 
advertising-section of this issue. These photographs 
were made by an experienced artist, whose mastery of 
photographie technique is exemplified in this pleasing 
genre. He uses an ordinary equipment, the lens being 
an unnamed rapid rectilinear. 

One of the sights of modern Rome is the Cloisters of 
San Giovanni, in Laterano, page 285. Photographs of 
this architectural gem are popular with picture-lovers, 
although the original of our illustration is a direct car- 
bon print from an 11 x 14 negative made on the spot by 
a professional. No data. 

The fund of home-scenes to be recorded by the camera 
is virtually inexhaustible, and new themes, like the one 
depicted on page 286, are constantly meeting the obser- 
vant eye. But however irresistible the desire to seize 
the camera and perpetuate a fleeting picture, an eye 
should be had for the immediate surroundings, so that 
possible inharmonious accessories and patches of light 
may be taken care of. The casual observer may not 
notice that in this picture the mass of light-filled drapery 
is artistically detrimental to the otherwise pleasing and 
well-executed composition, which deserves to be prized 
as a souvenir of happy days— with many, many more 
to follow. Data: February, 1.30 p.m. bright; 5 x 7 
Korona camera; 12-inch Rectographic lens; stop, F/16; 
Isos, No. 3, 5-times color-screen; reflector used in 
brightening shadows; 1 second; Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro, 
diluted ; Professional Cyko print. 

The Swiss landscape-photographer par excellence, 
G. R. Ballance — recently established at San Mamette, 
Lake Lugano (the Italian section) — occasionally takes 
his camera into neighboring countries and brings back a 
collection of prizes, such as the view of the Palatine Hill, 
Rome, page 287. The delightful atmospheric quality 
of his prints is due largely — as he himself, asserts — 
to the character of his printing-medium. Data: 814- 
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inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/32; 6-times color-screen ; 
Oct., 11 A.m.; weak sun; 3 seconds; 5x 7 Ilford Slow 
Iso plate; pyro-soda; C C Platinotype print. 

In the portrait of F. G. Quimby, a Boston landscape- 
painter, the photographer has rendered the color-values 
and the physical proportions with artistic success, page 
288. The simplicity of the composition and the force- 
ful personality of the subject also claim our admiration. 
With the portrait, published in January PHoro-Era, 
the present portrait gained for the photographer, W. H. 
Partridge, the only prize —a large, silver loving-cup — 
offered by the Wollensak Optical Co. Data: 8 x 10 
studio-camera; 8x10 Verito lens used wide open; 
Cramer plate; pyro. 

The question of improving the negative is largely a 
personal one, as has been stated with undisguised candor 
by Clara Weisman, the expert photo-etcher, whose arti- 
cle appears on pages 292-5. Hence little can be said 
from an art-viewpoint regarding the accompanying por- 
traits, although Miss Weisman is a capable photo- 
grapher and understands the principles that govern 
artistic portraiture. No data. 

Minna Keene, fellow of the R. P.S., and for many 
years a resident of Capetown, S. A., is a camerist of 
high repute. Exhibitions of her work have been held 
lately in London and attracted considerable and well- 
deserved interest. Her pictures are distinguished by 
dignity and refinement from the pose of the subject to 
the finished print, and the settings of her open-air pic- 
tures owe their unconventional character to the pic- 
turesqueness of the African country. In “ Pomona,” 
page 294, these characteristics are pleasingly exempli- 
tied, and one notes also the enhancing suggestion of 
filtering sunlight. 

Students of character-photography have profited by 
Sadakichi Hartmann’s illuminating exposition of the 
artistry of Helmar Lerski, printed with a series of large 
plates in PHoro-Era, November, 1912. See page 295. 
The bold, structural work of this innovator in portrai- 
ture — lover of striking dramatic effects — created a 
sensation among all classes of portrait-practitioners at 
the time, and turned the thoughts of many an ambitious 
professional in a new direction. Of course, in straight, 
serious portraiture, the artist found it desirable to curb 
his spirited steed and set a moderate pace; but the 
forceful individuality of the horse and rider prevailed — 
with advantageous results. Data: made in studio 
without a skylight, the main source of light being a 
west (side) window, size 6x 10feet; 8x10 New York 
Studio outfit ; Voigtlinder & Son’s 14-inch Heliar; 8 x 10 
Hammer Red Label; pyro; Artura print. 

Wm. Ludlum Jr.’s delightful poem, a veritable sum- 
mer-idyl, has been admirably illustrated by Howard S. 
Adams, page 296. It is a case in which art has been 
fittingly wedded to verse, and although our poet is an 
equally successful photographer — as has been proved 
frequently in these pages — he generously invited the 
collaboration of Mr. Adams. Data: in the open, 
4p.m.; light diffused; Reflex camera 642 x 812; Cooke, 
series II, 10%-inch focus; stop, F/4.5; %0 second; 
Wellington Anti-screen; Celeritas developer; 4x5 di- 
rect Studio Cyko print, used middle of negative. 

‘““A Hackneyed Subject!’ the Editor hears some 
one exclaim. Page 297. True this may be; but even 
the cynic, who believes that it were better for the hu- 
man race if a mother’s love, tempered with judgment, 
could be extended to the period of the child’s discretion, 
is pleased to see a really artistic representation of this, 
the noblest of human passions. In this instance the 
artist, Rudolf Diihrkoop, has indicated more the joy, a 
phase of Mutterliebe, although the little one evidently is 
not in a reposeful —ideal—state of mind. No data. 


Mr. Diihrkoop uses, however, a Voigtliinder (Heliar ) and 
a Zeiss Tessar, according to his fancy; Seed plates, but 
German printing-medium. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Tue Foreign-Travel competition yielded a gratifying 
number of entries in which interest and discrimination 
were pleasingly manifest. Not only European coun- 
tries, but those of the New World were represented in 
these entries — proof that the camerist is a great trav- 
eler, or, if one prefers, that the camera is an indispensa- 
ble part of the average tourist’s impedimenta. Then, 
too, those who prepared to enter the Foreign-Travel 
competition usually were familiar with PHovo-ERa’s 
high artistic standard, and showed judgment and discrimi- 
nation as to the choice of their subjects. As a source of 
profit, also, a collection of carefully-selected subjects of 
foreign-travel, showing excellent workmanship, may 
often prove of great value; for professional publishers 
of such work are constantly eager to obtain subjects of 
striking pictorial beauty, or which show new aspects of 
well-known landmarks, whether architecture or natural 
scenery. 

If there is such a book as “Glimpses of old Switzer- 
land,” W. H. Rabe must have read and profited by it, 
for his picturesque scene, page 301, is certainly not one 
of the numerous sights that meet the eye of the ordi- 
nary visitor to Switzerland. Nevertheless, the scene is a 
typical one, as from a thorough travel-experience in the 
Helvetian republic the Editor can verify. It is a pic- 
ture replete with interest which culminates in the sun- 
lit corner in the background. The children walking 
toward the center of the picture form the principal 
human element in the composition. With true artistic 
feeling Mr. Rabe disposed of this fascinating little group, 
and his success in this respect deserves emulation; for 
many are the times when in similar circumstances the 
children in the picture have been allowed, or even been 
asked, to group themselves before the camera and look 
into the lens. The whole arrangement and treatment 
of this peasant-theme evinces thorough artistic knowl- 
edge and technical capacity. Data: 10 a.M.; sunny; 
1A. Kodak; Eastman N.C. film; %5 second; pyro; 
bromide enlargement. 

That the scenery of Mexico, which is described by 
sojourners as totally devoid of interest, contains attrac- 
tive camera-material, if only the sensitive artistic spirit 
will investigate, is proved by the typical canal-scene 
pictured by one of our regular subscribers, Sefior J. B. 
Moreau, page 302. It is a well-ordered, easily-balanced 
and nicely-proportioned picture. The sombreroed figure 
is well placed, and the entire arrangement might be 
easily mistaken for a view on a stream in peaceful New 
England. Unhappy Mexico! No data. 

Mr. Murray makes occasional visits to his native 
country, Scotland. Returning from his last, recent stay, 
he made a brief stop at Dublin, where he obtained a 
few interesting exposures of which one is reproduced 
on page 303. As an accomplished art-student, Mr. 
Murray understands the value of an interesting fore- 
ground, and he never loses sight of this important 
knowledge which is well exemplified in his view of 
the Nelson Monument. Data: 4x 5 Premo, B. & L.; 
Special Universal lens, 614-inch focus; Imperial Special 
Rapid; Amidol; 3 p.m.; 145 second ; fair light; Brome 
Black Bromide print. 

Like nearly every camerist who visits Holland, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle has surrendered to the spell of the 
Dutch girls, with their neat and trim costumes. Those 
of Volendam, on the Zuyder Zee, seem to take prece- 
dence in the affections of discriminating camera-users, 
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Data: August, 1913; good light; Soho Reflex camera; 
Goerz Celor; stop, F/6; 145 second; Imperial Ortho 
(Backed) ; pyro-soda; 4.x 6 Wellington Matte Bromide. 

A hasty glance at Mr. Pertuch’s perspective view of 
the lower part of the New City Hall in Munich suggests 
the Doges’ Palace in Venice. The arches and pillars 
are very similar, but the arcade is interrupted by the 
principal entrance, beyond which the row of arches con- 
tinues. Although there is considerable passing in front 
of the Rathaus during the day, our artist selected a 
favorable moment when the pedestrians were few. 
Data: 11 a.m.; bright; 4x5 Eastman N. C. film; 
Voigtlinder Collinear; stop, F/8; 40 second; pyro; 
enlargement, Eastman Royal Bromide. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


REGULAR participants in our competitions for advanced 
workers are watching the growing efforts of the Be- 
ginners with mixed feelings — curiosity, satisfaction, 
alarm — and not without reason. There is an element of 
sincerity, freshness and spontaneity in much of this 
work that is gratifying to the Editor, for it means prog- 
ress in the direction of higher standards of merit. The 
interest in this department is growing steadily, and it is 
to be regretted that there are so few prizes to be dis- 
tributed, as often the entries are of nearly uniform ex- 
cellence. Instances where well-known rules in art — 
composition — are violated or ignored, without marring 
the result, are quite common, even among artists of 
high repute. Placing the principal object of interest 
directly in the middle of the picture-space, for instance, 
is one of the rules generally to be observed. But when 
the composition is so balanced, either by form or by 
light and shade, as not to make the violation offensively 
obvious, and render the total effect pleasing and har- 
monious, there is no need of apology — the end justifies 
the means. 

In the case of Warren R. Laity’s third-prize picture, 
page 306, the main pictorial object (the tree) is exactly 
in the center of the picture-area so far as the lateral 
sides of the picture are concerned; but the tree, occu- 
pying nearly three-quarters of the height of the entire 
picture-area, is raised considerably above the center and 
rests upon a base which furnishes an ample and attractive 
foreground. Besides, the branches of an adjoining tree 
supply a pleasing diversion, and the adjacent sheet of 
water becomes a natural foil to the triple-trunked 
tree. The technique is also praiseworthy. Data: Octo- 
ber 10 a.m.; bright sun; 84-inch Goerz; stop, F/16; 
14 second; Stanley; M. Q.; Noko print; Duratol. 

The mistake which the author of the preceding picture 
happily avoided, comes nearer being committed by L. A. 
Bogart in his very interesting genre, page 307. Here 
there is nothing to draw our interest away from the 
children about to ascend the stairway. The ordinary 
observer is not mindful of the hazardous position the 
group occupies in the picture-space; but examining 
the composition critically, he must feel that the newel- 
post has the effect of pulling the main objects to itself — 
to the left, and giving the shadowy space, at the right, 
greater freedom. Whether all this was thought out and 
planned by the camerist, the Editor has no reason to 
know; but he is accorded the credit of having produced 
a picture of sweet sentiment and admirable workman- 
ship. The student should not fail to note the absence 
of self-consciousness in the subjects, the soft and pleas- 
ing modeling in the night-clothes, and the excellence of 
drawing throughout. The successful production of a 
picture of this sort is by no means as simple assome may 
think; only a personal experiment under similar con- 
ditions will convince the skeptical beginner. ‘ Bed- 


Time” is sufficiently well done to have justified: its 
maker to enter it in the “ Flashlight’ competition for 
advanced workers, which closed April 30. It certainly 
possesses prize-winning qualities, Data: 5x7 Premo 
Camera; B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; flashlight ; 
No. 3 Eastman powder, divided so that *4 was used as a 
front light and 14 asa rear (supplementary) light ; no day- 
light used; only accessories, two shoe-box covers and a 
bed-sheet; Stanley plate; pyro, in tray; 5x 7 Azo H 
Hard ; for reproduction, Hard Glossy. 

L. V. Richard’s winter-tandscape, page 308, is of un- 
common interest and beauty. This picture illustrates 
the importance of choosing the diagonal view of a river 
or a road, if the result is to be artistically pleasing. 
Good judgment has been shown by the camerist in 
selecting the foreground, which might easily have been 
an ice-covered part of the stream resulting in a glaring, 
monotonous stretch. The prospective, atmospheric 
effect and general feeling of winter have been well 
portrayed, and the spacing, too, merits words of praise. 
Data: March, 1914; 11.30 a.m.; sun back of cloud; 
4x5 A. Graphic; 6-inch B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, 
U.S. 16; 3-times color-screen; 15 second; Wellington 
Anti-Secreen, backed; Edinol-Hydro; Velour Black 
print. 

The picture of a basket filled with Spitz puppies, 
page 309, is unusually successful because of the admirable 
technique exercised by the young artist, W. Stelcik. 
Extremely white objects exposed to the full force of the 
sun often tempt inexperienced camerists to give an in- 
ordinately short exposure resulting in lack of detail. 
Here, however, the picture was adequately timed and 
properly developed. No data except Azo K print. 

Good portraits of Woodrow Wilson, the nation’s chief 
executive, are quite rare, and it is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we present, on page 325, one of his recent 
pictures that is approved not only by Mr. Wilson him- 
self, but by those who know him personally. The cir- 
cumstance that the picture is the work of Harris & 
Ewing, Washington’s leading portrait-studio, is also a 
guaranty of the truthfulness and typical character of the 
portrait. Only data: made with Wollensak Velostigmat, 
Series II, F/4.5. 


When Times Are Hard 


Some one who is solicitous of the future of the sover- 
eigns of Europe states that if they were obliged to earn 
their own living, the German Empress, among the num- 
ber, could more than keep the wolf from the door by 
engaging in art-photography. In that case we wonder 
who would be the Royal Imperial Court Photo-Finisher. 


The Horrors of War 


Few persons can picture to themselves the actual con- 
ditions that exist in Northern Mexico as a result of the 
barbarous warfare that has been waged there for some- 
time past. The path of the rebel hordes is almost 
unspeakable in its horror, as revealed by a series of 
realistic, truth-telling postcards made, on the spot, by 
several daring camerists. Every phase of this cruel war 
is pictured in these photographs, of which there are sev- 
eral hundred different subjects. If any one doubt the 
individual bravery of the Mexican, whether cut down 
by the enemy’s bullet or by the “ firing squad,” or 
question the destructive power of the weapons sold to 
the Mexican rebels by courtesy of the present Adminis- 
tration, he need but gaze upon the mute camera-proofs 
supplied by the photographers whose advertisement 
appears in this issue. Our advice to purchasers is to 
avoid the selection of appalling subjects, if possible. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encou aged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such «communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Universal Developers 
IV. — Edinol 


Tuis popular agent stands midway between the slow- 
working developers, such as pyro, hydroquinone and 
adurol, and the quick-working developers such as metol, 
amidol, ete. It is clean-working and particularly suit- 
able for developing-papers and lantern-slides. As a uni- 
versal developer it is best combined with hydroquinone. 
Edinol does not stain the hands or finger-nails, and is 
absolutely non-poisonous. Great detail, fine gradation 
and soft, brilliant highlights with very little tendency 
toward halation are characteristics. With developing- 
papers great latitude of exposure is permissible, there 
is little tendency to fog or stain the prints, and surpris- 
ingly good results are had on old or deteriorated paper. 


cl eee See ae eee ee 5 ounces 
Acetone sulphite...00000.000..0..ceeeeeee .. 15 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .................. 225 grains 
ee ee ..... 30 grains 
Hydroquinone ................... : cess. 15 grains 
Potassium carbonate, anhydrous.............._ 1 ounce 


For plates and films, take 1 ounce of stock-solution 
and 7 ounces of water. The factor is 15 and the time 
of development at 65 degrees about 5 minutes. 

For 30-minute tank-development at 65 degrees, take 
1 ounce of stock-solution and 25 ounces of water. 

For bromide paper, take 1 ounce of stock-solution and 
15 ounces of water. 

For gaslight paper, take 1 ounce of stock-solution 
and 10 ounces of water, adding 1 ounce of a 20-percent 
solution of sodium carbonate, anhydrous. 


Self-Toning Paper Precautions 


A SELF-TONING paper is one in which the toning- 
agent (gold) is contained in the emulsion itself, and 
becomes active when the print is placed in a bath of 
hypo in which it both fixes and tones at the same time. 
Now it is only common sense to carry out this process 
with at least the same regard to consequences which is 
paid in the manipulation of ordinary P.O.P., writes 
“ Practicus” in The British Journal of Photography. Yet 
I am afraid that the emphasis which is laid upon the 
extreme simplicity of self-toning paper by the manufac- 
turers is an inducement to the user to neglect what are 
really important precautions. The chief of these is to 
avoid acidity of the hypo-bath. You would avoid this 
in fixing ordinary P.O. P. Why not equally in the case 
of self-toning paper, which essentially is of the same 
class? The acid, of course, comes from the paper 
itself, some form or other of organic acid being a 
fairly general constituent of the coating in the case of 
such papers. If you put the prints directly into the 
hypo-bath without washing or with insufficient washing, 


you add acid to the latter, just as directly as though you 
weighed the crystals on a scale-pan and put them in the 
solution. And acid in the fixing-bath is a positive cause 
of impermanency in the finished print. 

Therefore, the course to follow is to make it a rule to 
wash the prints for five or ten minutes in running water, 
or several changes, before placing in the hypo-bath. If 
the maker’s circular instructs you to place directly in 
the bath without washing, it is better to ignore it. You 
may not get such a good tone, but you will get a tone 
which depends, as far as the process allows, on whatever 
gold is in the paper, not upon the spurious toning-action 
of a hypo-bath which has become acid. There is 
another way in which the difficulty of acidity may be 
got over, viz., adding to the hypo-bath some chemical 
which will neutralize any acid which finds its way in 
from the paper. 

The most usual addition to the hypo-bath for this pur- 
pose is sodium bicarbonate (cooking-soda) or ordinary 
sodium carbonate (washing-soda). The former is the 
better, because it does not make the bath distinctly 
alkaline, but is equally effective in neutralizing acid. 
With some papers the tones obtained in hypo-baths with 
these additions are not as good, but the remark made 
above applies here. ; 

The foregoing notes refer to the production of prints 
of brown or sepia color, tones which most papers of the 
self-toning class readily give by the use of a hypo-bath. 
For purple tones, prints, which again should be washed, 
are placed first in a bath of salt and then, after an in- 
termediate rinse, in one of hypo. I need not deal here 
with the exact strength of salt- and hypo-baths, since 
different makers have their preferences. The important 
point to note is the observance of the rules given above, 
and these apply also to the use — and a very advisable 
process it is—of a platinum-bath for obtaining rich, warm- 
black prints. The platinum-bath is acid, and therefore 
prints, on removal from it, should be well washed before 
placing in the hypo, to which latter sodium bicarbonate 
may also advisedly be added. I am aware that so far 
as methods and formule are concerned, I have said 
nothing which possibly the reader did not know before, 
but I would ask him to note what I have written on the 
rational treatment of self-toning paper. If he will do 
so, I venture to think that he will not have to complain 
of faded prints. 


Varying the Size of the Image 


IF an extremely small stop is fitted to the lens, it 
will be found that it is possible to get images of very 
different size from the same standpoint, merely by rack- 
ing in or out. The extent to which this can be done 
with an aperture of F/100, or thereabouts, will come as 
a surprise to any one trying it for the first time. Before 
now it has enabled a wide-angle picture to be obtained 
with an R. R. lens of the ordinary angle. — Photo- 
graphy and Focus. 
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Photographers’ Association of America 


34th Annual Convention, Atlanta, Ga., 
June 15 to 20, 1914 


For the first time the National Convention is to be 
held in the South. This is a good thing for both North 
and South, and present indications point to the fact 
that all concerned realize it. The South has developed 
wonderfully during the past few years, and it is with 
feelings of pride and pleasure that it extends the hand 
of welcome to northern photographers. 

Rarely has a convention-city offered such attractions. 
The very trip to it, either by boat or rail, offers a pleas- 
ant journey and many things of interest to see. The 
ocean-trip from Boston or New York to Savannah pro- 
vides a refreshing rest and change of air for three days 
each way, thus offering a beneficial vacation as well as 
the treat of the convention itself. The round-trip fare 
from Boston is $41.50; from New York, $39.50. This 
includes meals, berth and railroad-fare between Savan- 
nah and Atlanta, the traveling-time between these cities 
being half a day. 

If the journey by rail is preferred, rates have been 
obtained lower than to any previous convention. The 
list is too long to give in full, but the following are 
representative of the whole country: Boston, $39.50; 
Chicago, $25.80; Cincinnati, $15; Cleveland, $25.50; 
Denver, $64.10; Detroit, $25.50; Indianapolis, $18.30 ; 
Kansas City, $35.40; Minneapolis, $42.10; New Or- 
leans, $15.05; New York City, $31.50; Philadelphia, 
$27; Pittsburgh, $25.90; San Francisco, $135.40; St. 
Louis, $21.40. These tickets will be on sale June 12 
and 13, and are good for the return-trip until June 24. 
Those who have never been in the South before can, at 
small extra expense, visit many of the spots made his- 
toric during the Civil War. Mammoth Cave is also a 
point of interest for those passing through Cincinnati. 

Several of the many attractions of Atlanta were pub- 
lished last month in PHoro-Era. No repetition seems 
necessary except to emphasize the fact that those who 
attend the convention need have no fears that they will 
suffer because of great heat. Atlanta is ten hundred 
and fifty feet above sea-level at the foot-hills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where there is always a good 
breeze. For thirty-four years past the average June 
temperature has been 76 degrees. 

At the time PHoro-Era goes to press no definite 
program for the convention has been announced; but 
we have the assurance of President Manly W. Tyree 
that it is to be strictly of an educational character, 
brimful of practical instruction that can be used to 
great advantage in everyday work. The working- 
studio this year is to be better than ever, with well- 
known photographers as demonstrators. Posing will be 
by daylight, all standard plates will be used and, by 
means of the Balopticon, the retouching, etching and all 
work upon the negative will be carried out in full view 
of the entire audience. Within thirty minutes all nega- 
tives will be turned over to demonstrators of the several 
paper-manufacturers for printing on various grades and 
surfaces of paper. Air-brush work on prints will also 
be a prominent feature. 


The talks and lectures will be equal to the best ever 
given by the Association, including the art- and busi- 
ness-sides of the profession, as well as the technical. It 
is the hope of the officers also to make the picture- 
exhibit the finest ever brought together. Three prints 
are solicited from each exhibitor, and will be passed 
upon by a jury of three — two photographers and an 
artist of recognized ability. All pictures submitted 
will be hung, those rating above sixty-five per cent being 
placed in the accepted class. No names will appear on 
any pictures, and the jury will always be present to 
criticize any print on request. From the accepted class 
several prints, not to exceed twenty, will be purchased 
by the Association for a permanent collection, the price 
being $25 each. 

Pearl Grace Loehr, President of the Women’s Feder- 
ation, announces that the Federation exhibit will be 
distinct from that of the P. A. of A., yet will come 
under the same rulings, and accepted prints will be sub- 
ject to purchase by the Association for the permanent 
collection. The special feature of the program to be 
furnished by the Federation will be an exposition and 
illustration of the art-principles that underlie portrait- 
composition. Miss Kate Cameron Simmons, of New 
York City, well known for her important work in the 
schools of New York and Portland, Ore., will devote one 
hour each day to this work. 

R. W. Johnson, President of the Commercial Feder- 
ation, has not yet announced his plans, but they are 
certain to be of value to every commercial man in the 
country. 

Entertainment is being amply provided for so that 
every man- and woman-photographer in Atlanta, from 
June 15 to 20, will not lack amusement for every spare 
moment. Let every progressive photographer in the 
land make Atlanta his Mecca of the year. The trip 
there and the convention will be well worth the phe- 
nominally-low cost. 


Exhibitors at Atlanta 


TuHE following is the most recent list of firms which 
will have exhibitions at the National Convention. 
Others will be represented, of course, but this is the 
most complete list at the time PHoro-ERa goes to press. 


Allison & Hadaway, New York. 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Barston Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Edward Blum, Chicago. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. 

H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Carl Ernst & Co., New York. 

Forbes Dry-Plate Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
M. M. Frey, New York. 

C. P. Goerz Am. Optical Co., New York. 
Griffith & Schlagel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. E. Halldorson, Chicago. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. 
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Helios Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 

Memphis Photo-Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Ernst Oeser & Co., New York. 

Quaker City Card Co., Philadelphia. 

C. B. Robinson & Sons Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Schering & Glatz, New York. 

Shoberg Portable Skylight Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Southern Photo-Materials Co., Atlanta. 

Thos. Southworth & Co., Union City, Tenn. 
Sprague & Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. 
H. C. White Co., No. Bennington, Vt. 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Claudy at Atlanta 


AmonG the important features of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion will be a talk upon “ Photographs for Publication,” 
by C. H. Claudy. Certainly with twenty thousand pub- 
lications in America to sell to, this subject should prove 
of vital interest, and no man can speak with greater 
authority. For fifteen years past Mr. Claudy has en- 
joyed the training of experience which comes to author, 
editor, journalist and photographic illustrator. His 
name is to be found in magazines of very varied charac- 
ter, and among photographic writers he is a favorite. 
If anybody can tell photographers where and how to 
sell photographs for publication, Mr. Claudy, who prac- 
tises what he preaches, can do so. 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


AT a meeting of the executive board of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England, held April 24, 
it was voted to hold the next convention on October 13, 
14 and 15, 1914, at Copley Hall, Boston, with official 
headquarters at the Copley Square Hotel. 


$5,000 Loveliest- Women Contest Opens 
Auspiciously 


Ansco Company’s $5,000 America’s Loveliest- 
Women Contest opened May the first and, judging from 
the great influx of inquiries addressed to the home-office 
and the enormous quantity of entry-blanks demanded 
by Ansco dealers for distribution to prospective entrants, 
it has been quite enthusiastically received in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

That this contest is probably the greatest photographic 
contest ever conceived, is the consensus of opinion of 
camera-users and devoteesof photographic art generally, 


and the Ansco Company regrets now to be obliged to 
decline entries from photographers in England and con- 
tinental Europe. 

The success of the Loveliest-Women Contest will be 
extraordinary, chiefly because the idea of the contest 
makes a universal appeal—every one knows a lovely 
woman and is eager to have her beauty perpetuated. 

The cash prizes, ranging from $500 to $50 for a 
single photograph — $5,000 in all — are an attraction, 
which, combined with the honor and glory of having 
your work displayed before the world at one of the 
greatest expositions in photographic history, is a stim- 
ulus to ambition and achievement. 

Then, too, an exceptional opportunity is given to all 
professional photographers who desire to make the con- 
test count in their business, through the electrotype- 
service offered by Ansco Company. Three artistic, 
appealing, business-bringing advertisements have been 
prepared for this month, and electrotypes will be sent 
free — one to the first three photographers in each city 
who will write for them and promise to use them in 
local newspaper-advertising. 

Other series will follow, so that each photographer 
will have an opportunity to run the cuts sometime dur- 
ing the period of the contest, if he does not succeed in 
obtaining one of the first three. 

Other equally helpful features will be announced 
from month to month as the contest progresses. If you 
have not procured your entry-blank —if you have not 
prepared to make the most of the opportunities the 
contest affords — see your Ansco dealer right away, 
or write Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., for full 
details. 


London Salon Entry-Blanks 


READERS of this magazine who intend to submit 
prints for exhibition in the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy may save time by writing to the office of PHoro- 
Era for entry-blanks. They will be mailed upon request 
as long as the supply lasts for a two-cent stamp. The 
last day for the receipt of prints by the agent in Lon- 
don is Wednesday, August 19, 1914. 


The Ground-Glass for June 


Ow1ncG to sudden and unforeseen changes in the 
make-up of the eight-point section of this issue the 
department “On the Ground-Glass”” — although com- 
plete and ready for the press—is omitted. It will 
reappear in the July issue. 


1914 Convention-Dates 


Association Place 


P: &@ES:. :. 
Indiana P. A. 
P. A. of Illinois ; Peoria, II. 


P. A. of Canada 
Ohio-Michigan P. A. 


Toronto, Ont..... 
.Cedar Point, O. 


Atlanta, Ga. ........... June 15 to 20 


.Winona Lake, Ind... July 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Date Particulars of 


John I. Hoffman, 
Bucyrus, Ohio 

Otto Sellers, 
Muncie, Ind. 


July 14, 15, 16,17 Roger H. Hostetler, 


Ottawa, Il. 


July 21, 22, 23 
Aug. 4, 5, 6,7 


J. H. Brubaker, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


P. A. of Wisconsin........... Milwaukee, Wis. .......Sept. 1. 2, 3. 
P. P. A. of Missouri ..... St. Joseph, Mo. Sept. 8, 9, 10, 11 
P. A. of Kansas . _Newton, Kans. ..... . Sept. 22, 23, 24 Helen I. Francis, 
612 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
P. A. of N. E. Boston, Mass. Oct. 15, 14, 15 Geo. H. Hastings, 
Newtonville, Mass. 
P. A. of Texas Waco, Tex. Nov. 10, 11, 12 A. M. Howse, 


Ladonia, Tex. 











BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Atone Frencu Byways. By Clifton Johnson. Ilus- 
trated with original photographs by the author. 
Price, 1.50 net. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


To the serious traveler a standard guide-book is indis- 
pensable, but inadequate as a means of thorough pre- 
paration. Hence he who desires reliable knowledge of 
French country-life should peruse Clifton Johnson’s 
volume. Here we have a delightful narrative of 
tramping among some of the smaller towns, rural villages, 
the fields, the country-lanes. It is a book of nature, of 
humble peasant-life intermingled with chance personal 
experiences. With pen and camera Mr. Johnson has 
depicted typical scenes, also the simple and primitive 
ways of the people, and, in the description of Barbizon, 
discloses his profound admiration of the genius of Millet 
and Rousseau. In the course of his wanderings in 
France, Mr. Johnson visits Normandy (Mont St. Michel 
and St. Malo); Barbizon; Fontainebleau; Domremy 
(the girlhood-home of Joan of Arc) ; the Rhone Valley ; 
Chamounix and Mont Blanc; Lourdes with its famous 
miracles; Poitiers (in search of the famous battle-field), 
and numerous little hamlets unknown to fame, yet filled 
with quiet, human appeal. The photographs are truth- 
ful, spontaneous portrayals of actual conditions — 
scenery, life and characters, and show a sympathetic 
master-hand. Rarely has the camera proved so success- 
ful an interpreter and invaluable an aid, as in the case of 
Clifton Johnson’s travel-stories. 


Love 1n A Hurry. 
Price $1.25 net. 


Co. 


The old farce, “ Fun in a Photograph-Gallery,” pales 
before Gelett Burgess’s inimitably humorous story, 
‘Love ina Hurry.” Here the author of ‘The White 
Cat,” and other mirth-provokirg stories, is at his best, 
weaving with brilliant skill a net-work of embarrassing 
and surprising situations, aglow with spontaneous, up- 
roarious fun, and never a suggestion of coarseness or 
vulgarity. The narrative deals with the love-affairs of 
a young and popular society-photographer, who is more 
of an enthusiastic devotee of the camera than he is a 
business man, and with the aid of a devoted, resourceful 
assistant of the opposite sex, just manages to keep up 
appearances. His amorous entanglements — due to the 
prospect of a large inheritance, which impose upon him 
the necessity to marry before midnight of the very day 
he receives the glad news — are the subject of a series 
of novel and exciting episodes, and enslave the reader 
from the moment he has devoured the first few pages. 
It is a story of interest to every photographer, be he 
amateur or professional, and its perusal will be a positive 
benefaction to all. 


By Gelett Burgess. Illustrated. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 


Paoro-E.ectricitry. By H. Stanley Allen, M.A., 
D.Se. 221 pages. Cloth, $2.10, net. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is a physical and chemical treatise for students 
and enthusiasts interested in these aspects of photo- 
graphy. Although the term photo-electricity is em- 





ployed in a general sense to designate any electrical 
effect due to the influence of light, in this book it is 
used in a more restricted sense to denote a change in the 
state of electrification of the body produced by the ac- 


tion of light. Thus, the subject is connected in the 
most intimate way with one of the outstanding questions 
of modern physics — the nature of radiation. It is pos- 
sible that further study of photo-electric phenomena 
will serve to reconcile the quantum or unitary theory of 
radiation with the accepted undulatory theory of light. 
Some progress has already been made in this direction, 
and it would appear probable that the emission of 
energy in radiation is discontinuous because the emis- 
sion of electrons is discontinuous. 

Not only is the subject of great theoretical interest, 
but it is connected with questions of practical impor- 
tance through its relation to photo-chemical processes 
of all kinds. Special attention has been given to the 
influence of the character of the light on photo-electric 
phenomena, and with the theories of photo-chemical 
action in particular. The view taken by Professor Joly 
as to the nature of the latent photographic image has 
been developed, and an attempt has been made to ex- 
plain the complicated phenomena of photographic 
reversal, 


Amone EncusH Hepcerows. By Clifton Johnson. 
Illustrated with numerous original photographs by 
the author. Price, $1.50 net. New York, 64-66 
Fifth Avenue: The Macmillan Co. 


Lovers of Old England who would experience a taste 
of true English country-life, and come in closer touch 
with the town-folk and the people who extract the 
fruits of mother earth, as well as to meander among the 
by-paths and hedgerows of rural England, will derive 
keen delight from a perusal of Clifton Johnson’s narra- 
tive. It is true that many Americans are quick to feel 
the charm of the English country, not only because it is 
so unlike their own, but because it was once their own. 
It is still, according to one of the literary artists who 
has ever described it, ‘‘Our Old Home”; and the 
stranger who would form a correct opinion of English 
character, must go forth into the country, sojourn in 
villages and hamlets, wander through parks and gar- 
dens, along hedges and lanes, loiter about country- 
churches, and cope with people in all their conditions 
and all their habits and moods. The author takes the 
willing reader on many a sight-revealing tramp or ex- 
cursion, and with rare discernment takes photographs 
of typical views and scenes, of glimpses of humble 
homes and firesides, doorways and nooks, so that, en- 
riched with word and picture, he has achieved an accu- 
rate and artistic record of English country-life. The 
tourist who thinks that he has seen the true England, 
because he has visited London, the cathedral-towns 
and Shakespeare’s birthplace, is seriously mistaken. A 
perusal of Mr. Johnson’s interesting volume will soon 
convince him of his error, and instil a desire to visit the 
localities described so graphically and alluringly. 


MISSERFOLGE IN DER PHOTOGRAPHIE, UND DIE MITTEL 
ZU IKRER BEsEITIGUNG. Von Hugo Miiller. Erster 
Teil: Negativ-Verfahren (Negative-Methods). Il- 
lustriert. Preis: 2 marks ($.48). Vierte Auflage. 
Halle: a. d. Saale, Wilhelm Knapp. 


Here we have another practically-useful volume that 
will be received with satisfaction by photographic 
workers, viz., “ Failures in Photographic Practice and 
How to Correct Them.” The author is a practical man 
of recognized authority, and his work in this particular 
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instance is eminently thorough and comprehensive. Al- 
though the practice of photography has been greatly 
simplified since the advent of dryplates, the inexperi- 
enced worker meets his measure of difficulties which — 
unless he cannot understand and correct them — are 
likely to lead him astray and eventually discourage 
him. There are errors in exposure and development ; 
the plate fogs or the film tries to leave the plate; the 
negative needs after-treatment — reduction, intensifica- 
tion, removal of stain or local defects. If films, there 
will be similar and additional troubles, all of which 
have been noted by the author and provided with 
remedies for their cure. The work, Part I, comprises 
errors which are frequently met with at every stage of 
photographic practice, from the moment the exposure is 
made to the completed negative, including the actual 
condition of the camera-equipment itself, whether the 
practitioner be a novice, advanced worker or expert. 


On Oxp-Woritp Highways —A Book of Motor-Ram- 
bles in Great Britain, France and Germany. By 
Thomas D. Murphy. With 16 color-plates and numer- 
ous photographs. Three record-maps. Price, $3.00. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1914. 


Mr. Murphy’s reputation as a writer of motor-jour- 
neys is sustained in the present volume, which is devoted 
to flying visits to unusual places of interest in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. This applies chiefly to 
England and Wales; for the French chateaux-district, 
Bavarian Tyrol, including Oberammergau with its im- 
pressive Passion Play, and the popular Rhine district — 
though fittingly described in this volume — are familiar 
to every discriminating traveler. Regarding the value 
of foreign travel, the author says: ‘‘ Travel is one of the 
greatest of educators and civilizers. It teaches us that 
we are not the only people—that wisdom shall not die 
with us alone. It shows us that in some things other 
people may do better than we are doing, and it may 
enable us to avoid mistakes that others make. In 
short, it widens our horizon and tones down our self- 
conceit — or it should do all of this if we keep ears and 
eyes open when abroad.” Of the presentation of the 
world’s greatest tragedy he says: ‘“‘ The majestic spec- 
tacle we have witnessed will linger with us so long as 
life shall last, and it can never be otherwise than a 
pleasant and inspiring memory.” The volume makes 
a special appeal to motorists. As a member of the 
motoring party whose impressions he has recorded, the 
author mentions numerous experiences that autoists will 
appreciate. The book is written in a bright, conversa- 
tional style, and the interest is greatly enhanced by the 
superb color-plates and other illustrations. 


Hanpsook oF PxHoromicrocGRaPHy. By H. Lloyd 
Hind, B.Sc., F.1.C., and W. Brough Randles, B.Sc. 
292 pages. Fully illustrated. Cloth: price, $2.50 
net. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1914. 


No text-book on photography has been received with 
greater satisfaction than this splendid work on photo- 
micrography by two eminent authorities. The subject, 
of consuming interest to the civilized world, has been 
treated by Messrs. Hind and Randles in a clear and pop- 
ular manner. It is an account of the modern methods 
employed in photomicrography, with a description of 
the apparatus and processes treated, both from micro- 
scopic and photographic points of view. The text in- 
cludes the photography of small objects, from natural 
size up to the highest magnifications, stereoscopic photo- 
micrography, kinematomicrography and _ color-photo- 
micrography. Care has been taken to combine accuracy 


with simplicity of description, and the work will prove 
useful to students of technology and research, medical 
practitioners and all interested in the application of 
photography to the microscope. Fifteen chapters treat 
successively the photographic apparatus; different types 
of microscopes, their construction, application and il- 
lumination; medium and low powers; use of color- 
sensitive plates; photographic operations, preparation 
of positives; the various applications of photomicrog- 
raphy to the sciences, including pathology and medical 
practice (living micro-organisms, blood parasites, cul- 
ture-tubes, etc.); micro-metallography; stereoscopic 
photomicrography; direct color-micrography, instan- 
taneous photomicrography. The contents concludes‘ 
with a complete and well-ordered index. There are 
eight three-color reproductions of direct color-photo- 
micrographs and innumerable halftone illustrations, 
all of high technical excellence. The volume appeals 
to the amateur, the expert and the scientist, and de- 
lightfully fills a long-felt need. 


Improved Bird-Photography 


WorkKERs interested in photographing birds may 
read with profit the highly-successful method practised 
by the noted specialist, Guy A. Bailey, and described, 
together with a series of admirable bird-photographs, in 
the April issue of Bird-Lore, published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mr. Bailey’s method consists, firstly, in the use of an 
electric shutter, instead of the uncertain thread, or the 
bulb with the cumbersome tubing; secondly, in the use 
of several individual equipments which are distributed 
near feeding-stations or perching-places; and, thirdly, 
in an observation-room from which the birds are ob- 
served, and, at the propitious moment, each camera is 
released. One cannot but admire the originality of the 
plan, which ensures results that are natural and techni- 
cally admirable, and for which no apology is asked of 
the photographer or of the publisher. 


A New Camera Club for St. Louis 


THROUGH the efforts of a few enthusiastic amateurs 
of St. Louis a meeting was held Feb. 12, 1914, at the 
home of Mr. O. C. Kuehn, 3405 Caroline Street, for the 
purpose of organizing a camera club devoted to the inter- 
est and advancement of amateur photography. 

The following officials were elected: O. C. Kuehn, 
president; J. F. Peters, vice-president; Alvin W. 
Prasse, secretary. 

It was decided to call the organization “ The St. Louis 
Camera Club,” the meetings to be held the second and 
fourth Thursday of each month. For information re- 
garding the club, please address the secretary, Alvin 
W. Prasse, 3149 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis. 


The Cleveland Photographic Society 


An exhibition of lantern-slides of Mexico was given 
by the Cleveland Photographic Society at its rooms, 
400-402 Cuyahoga Building, Wednesday evening, 
April 22. Admission by invitation. This is an example 
of the timely spirit which has animated the doings of 
this club from the start. 

At the regular meeting, held on April 8, seven new 
members were admitted to membership. The new 
trustees are: Dr. H. B. Van Tress, chairman; John F. 
Lewis, Leland C. DeGroodt, W. H. Leman, Geo. M. 
Nisbett, secretary-treasurer. Meetings are held regu- 
larly on the second and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month, 
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Quite a photographic flutter has been caused by the 
announcement of the Platinotype Company’s new print- 
ing-paper, Satista. All English, and probably most 
American, photographers are familiar with the name of 
the old established firm just mentioned. Certainly with us 
it is a household-word, and one of the present writers used 
the platinum paper made by them almost from its first 
introduction, and still possesses, hidden somewhere away 
amongst other old papers, a wonderful document in the 
form of a license issued by the Company, which gravely 
set forth the right of the holder to practise the art of 
Platinotype-printing. And he did practise that art for 
many years, and at the present moment does not know 
where to lay his hand on a more artistic or satisfactory 
printing-medium than the Platinotype paper of his 
youth. But the price of platinum has risen enormously, 
and the cost of the Platinotype paper has naturally gone 
up with it, and presumably many workers have had to 
forsake it for a cheaper printing-process. The direct 
result of this is the introduction by the Platinotype 
Company of the new paper. 

We have just been trying Satista. In appearance it 
is much like platinum paper and is printed until a faint 
image is seen on the familiar yellow surface in all parts 
but the highest lights. It is then developed for thirty 
seconds in a bath made up of oxalate of potash and 
oxalic acid, after which it is passed through two clear- 
ing-solutions of equal strength, ten minutes in each. 
Then comes a short washing in water, and here we part 
company with the good old platinum methods, for it is 
fixed in hypo (two ounces to the pint) for fifteen min- 
utes, after which, of course, a thorough washing is 
necessary. This completes the process, and we believe 
only an expert could at a glance detect that the print 
was not of the ordinary black platinum variety. 

The image is somewhat stronger and more on the 
surface than with ordinary Platinotype; indeed, it is 
remarkably like Japine, the platinum paper made by 
the Company for giving minute detail, consequently a 
less contrasty negative is usable. Issued with the paper 
are directions for obtaining a variety of warm tones by 
using what appear to be very simple toning-solutions, 
but we have not so far had an opportunity to try them. 
This will, no doubt, prove a distinctly useful and popu- 
lar printing-process, for it gives a permanent photo- 
graph almost indistinguishable from platinum, even to 
the quality of the paper itself, at roughly half the price. 
To professionals, who can relegate the monotonous work 
of passing the prints through the many baths required, 
it must prove very useful, for the actual printing is ex- 
tremely rapid. But as amateurs we pray that the 
inventors will go a step further and discover some 
means by which a few of those many changes may be 
safely done away with. Then for all ordinary work we 
should use Satista. We send with this a print just made 
in this process from one of our ordinary thin, quick- 
printing child-study negatives taken haphazard from 
the shelf. 

A popular photographic exhibition in London is that 
of Mrs. Minna Keene in the Amateur Photographer’s 
Little Gallery. 

Mrs. Keene used to live in South Africa and is now 
working in Canada, but her exhibits are mostly South 
African in origin. She has some interesting work here 
with plenty of local atmosphere, and has made good use 





of the strong South African sun to get some striking 


effects of lighting. Her“Sunshine and Shadows,” 
“Fruit and Sunshine” and “‘The Charge” (a native 
boy with a bullock) are good examples. She has, too, 
some portraits of well-known people: Lord and Lady 
Gladstone, Dr. Jim, Miss Frances Botha, and one that 
certainly deserves attention, for it is one of her best, the 
late Captain Scott, in which she has cleverly suggested 
the character of the man with all its latent strength and 
courage. Near it bangs one of the late H. Snowdon 
Ward in his territorial uniform with field-glasses in his 
hands. This portrait, to us, was full of associations, for 
we remembered how keen he had been on this work, 
and how in his enthusiastic way he had pictured to us 
his camp-life. It brought back to our minds, too, the 
glorious summer-day he had brought Mrs. Minna Keene 
to see us, when we had busily discussed doing photo- 
graphs of each other, and how the afternoon had slipped 
away in pleasant talk and no one’s camera had been 
used at all. But to go back to Mrs. Keene’s exhibition. 
She has four charming photographs of children, and one 
wishes that this group, placed in a corner of the room, 
had been larger, for her rendering of youth is very sym- 
pathetic. There is only one jarring note in this show, 
and one cannot but wonder how such an artist, who 
proves by her work that she has a keen appreciation for 
the correct rendering of values, should sign her name in 
what looks like ink on her print — not on the margins, 
but actually on the photograph itself. 

The London Salon of Photography has just sent 
around its syllabus and entry-forms, which moves us to 
remind our readers that it is not too soon for intending 
exhibitors to be thinking out their work. The London 
Salon gets some of its best pictures from the States, so 
Puoro-ErA readers, please prepare! This is our 
premier show of pictorial photography, and to have had 
our work hung on its walls means that we have attained 
to a certain position in the photographic world. 

We hear that the London Salon has elected two new 
members: Mr. Mareus Adams, of Reading, and Mr. 
Harold Crawford, of Leeds. Mr. Adams is known for 
his child-studies, and we well remember some of his ex- 
cellent light-toned subjects against a white background, 
successfully rendered in the oil-process — by no means 
an easy task. The last sending-in day for the London 
Salon is August 19. 

There may be another interesting item to report 
about the Salon in our next letter, arrangements for 
which are not quite complete; so it behooves us to be 
discreet. 

Mr. Burlingham, the man who kinematographed the 
Matterhorn, Mont Blane and the Crater of Vesuvius, 
has written a book called “‘ How to Become an Alpinist,”’ 
which was published last week by T. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd. Most people in this country have seen his kine- 
matographs of the Matterhorn, which are a refreshing 
relief after the usual distressingly-vulgar dramas that 
seem, somehow, still to appeal to a big public; and one 
naturally turns to his book for good mountain-photo- 
graphs, as there is much in it about the kinematograph- 
ing of the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc. But the 
photographs in the book are somewhat disappointing. 
Certainly there are exceptional and intimate views of 
peaks and crevasses, pictures that never could have 
been got on the foothills. Where they fail is in the 
placing of the figures, which in almost every case stare 
at the camera. It does not seem to matter if they are 
clinging to a precipice, perched on a dizzy peak or pos- 
ing on the top of Mont Blanc, they uniformly gaze at 
the camera. This, somehow, detracts from the grandeur 
of the surroundings, and one feels at once that these 
self-conscious attitudes are not natural, and in face of 
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the strenuous work and great effort are, in fact, absurd. 
But it bears out our contention, contained in our letter 
a month or so back, that somehow or other human 
nature cannot help posing when confronted with a 
camera, even if it be on the summit of Mont Blane. 

{The Cadbys send one of their characteristic genre- 
studies of children, showing at once their sympathetic 
treatment of child-life and the splendid qualities of 
Satista paper. — Ed.] 


The Switzerland of Camerists 


THE term, Switzerland of America, although now 
loosely used, refers really to the mountainous region of 
the New England states — Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. American camerists who have visited the 
garden-spots of Europe declare that, as regards scenic 
beauties, climat , travel-facilities and excellence of 
accommodations this region of New England richly 
merits the dist. ‘ctive title bestowed upon it by its ad- 
mirers. The popularity of America’s Switzerland has 
been steadily growing of recent years, necessitating an 
increase in the number of hotels and boarding-houses. 
Camerists, in particular, appreciate the wealth and 
variety of the picture-material found there at every 
hand. Maine, with its rock-bound coast, innumerable 
islands of fascinating beauty and quaint old fishing- 
towns, draws painters and photographers from all parts 
of the country; and in the lakes of Maine one may fish 
throughout the summer for black bass. Persons who 
are yet to experience a restful and profitable summer in 
this delightful region should send for a copy of “‘ New 
England Vacation-Resorts,” mailed free from Room 15, 
North Station, Boston, U.S. A. 


Kodak Advertising-Contest 


THE list of awards in this notable contest for 1915 
was published in PHotro-Era for March. The brochure 
of reproductions of the prize-winning prints is now at 
hand, and a most interesting and beautiful collection it 
presents. Moreover, each tells a convincing story of 
one of the charms of picture-making with the camera. 
The brochure is intended primarily to suggest the sort 
of pictures that are desirable for advertising-purposes, 
and prospective contestants in the 1914 contest will do 
well to procure a copy of the nearest Kodak dealer. If 
he cannot supply you, write direct to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Advertising-Department, Rochester, 
N. Y., enclosing a stamp for return-postage. 


Garo’s Gum-Prints 


THE season’s concluding art-exhibition at the Boston 
Art Club, held May 11 to 25, consisted of a one-man’s 
exhibition — a collection of fifty gum- and oil-prints by 
John H. Garo, of Boston. These pictures exemplified 
the highest level of artistic expression and technical 
skill to which this difficult printing-process has yet 
attained, and proved a veritable sensation among the 
artists and cognoscenti of Greater Boston. The profes- 
sional critics, in particular, were enthusiastic in their 
recognition of Mr. Garo’s artistry, and displayed remark- 
able acumen in their analysis of the pictures, the char- 
acter and possibilities of which are not generally 
understood, and proved a revelation even to eminent 
artists of the brush. 

We have spoken so frequently of Mr. Garo’s mastery 
of gum-printing, that our readers might be interested in 
an opinion from another source — from the daily press. 
In his review of Mr. Garo’s exhibition, William H. 
Downes, art-editor of the Boston Transcript, writes : 


‘“‘ As Mr. Garo is an artist, there is no question about 
his prints being works of art, since his medium is no 
more mechanical than another. It all depends upon the 
man behind the camera. About eighty of his recent 
works are shown, most of them in black frames; they 
embrace many portraits, a few groups, some landscapes 
and even one or two pieces of still-life. Mr. Garo is a 
painter as well as a photographer, and he takes the 
liberty to manipulate his plates as he pleases, sometimes 
making several superimposed printings to get a desired 
effect. This may or may not be regarded as legitimate 
by photographic purists; to us the proof of the pudding 
is the eating. Mr. Garo succeeds in the making of a 
pictorial effect that bas style and charm, and his success 
is a sufficient vindication of his means. 

“‘ His portraits are particularly artistic in composition, 
lighting and rendering of character. Much attention is 
paid to the background. In the selection of the pose or 
movement it is evident that the individual bearing of 
the sitter is considered thoughtfully, and this personal 
attitude helps wonderfully in throwing light upon the 
idiosyncrasies of the subject. At the same time there 
is no apparent straining for originality in this respect, 
and the composition is usually so simple that attention 
is directed to the essentials that count in a likeness. 
Many of the portraits recall, in one way or another, the 
manner or style of some celebrated portrait-painter — a 
point which merely goes to show that the artist is 
familiar with the work of the great portraitists and uses 
freely their devices of design when they fall in harmon- 
iously with the particular object he has in mind. 

“Again, he is not without the pictorial imagination 
which is equally requisite to the make-up of an artist. 
A generation ago it would have been considered absurd 
to hint at the possibility of a photographer possessing 
pictorial imagination. It would have been pointed out 
that his process was entirely mechanical, and that any 
creative artistry was out of the question in photography. 
Nous avons changé tout cela! It needs only a glance 
at some of Mr. Garo’s prints to prove that the beauty of 
their design, light and shade, color, atmosphere, and 
even their sentiment, is purely a subjective affair; and 
the inference is plain that when a man has the creative 
impulse he can surmount all the difficulties of his proc- 
ess and express his own temperament and ideals.” 


Ideal Photographic Instruction 


CAMERIsTs who intend to pass the summer or their 
vacation in New England — taking advantage of the 
offer of the Boston & Maine Railroad, advertised in this 
issue — and are eager to enrich their knowledge of ar- 
tistie photography, may profit by the pleasant experi- 
ence of Mary Carnell, of Philadelphia, at Seguinland, 
Me., where Clarence H. White, the distinguished picto- 
rialist, conducts a photographic summer-school, from 
July 6 to August 22. 

Miss Carnell has a sincere admiration for Mr. 
White’s artistic genius, his lofty ideals and inspiring 
personality. Like other eminent workers who have 
yielded to the spell of “ Seguinland,” she acknowl- 
edges that she has derived material benefit from the 
brief summer-course conducted by Mr. White on the 
island which is really his summer-home. She waxed 
enthusiastic in referring to the natural beauties and 
other attractions of this locality, which she described as 
a haven of rest and an inspiration to the sensitive artist. 
The rocks, the woods, the fields, the birds, the flowers, 
the water — all form soft, rich harmonies that ravish 
the senses. It is an ideal spot for the student of the 
brush or of the camera, and conduces to spontaneous, 
gratifying activity. 
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The Speed of the Zeiss-Tessar Lens 


Tue Bausch & Lomb Optical Company informs us 
that its electrotyper occasionally makes a slip-up, and 
this time it calls attention to its advertisement of the 
Zeiss-Tessar published in last month’s issue. It took 
only the dropping-out of a period to transform the 
speed-rating of the Ic Tessar from F/4.5 to F/45, and 
likewise the speed of the IIB Tessar from F/6.3 to 
F/63. 

No doubt most of our readers recognize this as a 
typographical error; but we wish to take this opportu- 
nity to invite attention again to the advertisement and 
to suggest that they write to the Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., Rochester, N. Y., asking for a copy of the 
booklet, ‘‘ What Lens Shall I Buy? ” which describes the 
Tessars mentioned in the advertisement. 


Ensign 1914 


In the nine years that it has been known to American 
camerists the word Ensign has stood for high quality 
and dependability. Ensign films were first imported, 
to be followed by Ensign cameras. The complete line, 
as now handled by G. Gennert, of New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, is one of the most important in the 
trade. Ensign films are too well known and too highly 
appreciated to require any more extended mention here 
than the assurance that the excellences of former days 
have been maintained. Of cameras there are forty, 
ranging from the $6 Ensignette, of vest-pocket propor- 
tions, to the $80 cinema-camera for motion-pictures. 
Folding film-models in many sizes predominate and a 
sturdy, well-designed and well-constructed lot they are. 
For plates, there are the Klito, Sylvar, Sylvex Focal 
Plane Post-Card, Ensign Focal Plane Press and the 
Duchess cameras, the latter a miniature focal plane 
camera. Several reflecting-cameras of folding and box- 
form may also be added to the list. It is an excellent 
and varied line for a retail dealer to stock and for a 
camerist to choose from. The 1914 catalog may be had 
on application, and every reader of PHoro-Era should 
have a copy; it will prove a revelation. 


A New Kodak Catalog 


Tue 1914 Kodak catalog is out. Attractive as ever 
throughout, the attention is first held by the cover-de- 
sign, a reproduction of the Second Grand Prize Print, in 
the recent Kodak Advertising-Contest, by E. Donald 
Roberts. Turning to the pages within, most of the 
familiar models of this important line are seen to have 
been continued, the No. 2 and No. 3 Bull’s-Eye Kodaks 
apparently being the only exceptions. These have been 
replaced by Nos. 1 and 1A Kodak Junior — two attrac- 
tive new models intended for the production of a high class 
of photographs at minimum expense. The picture-sizes 
are 214 x 3% and 214 x 414 respectively, and the prices 
$7.50 and $9.00. In appearance they resemble the 
well-known F. P. K. models, but the construction is 
simpler. These, like all other folding Kodaks this year, 
are provided with cable-release instead of pneumatic 
bulb. Anastigmat lens-equipments for all models are 
reduced in price. The Kodak Magnesium-Ribbon 
Holder was referred to at some length in PHoto-Era 
for May. 


Premo Cameras 


A NEw and attractive catalog of Premo cameras is 
now ready for distribution and may be had of dealers 
throughout the country. This sterling line of plate and 
filmpack instruments continues almost unchanged and, 
as in the past, will appeal strongly to discriminating 
purchasers. We notice the omission of Film Premo 
No. 1 in the 4 x 5 size and that the well-known Empire 
State view-camera models have been improved and are 
now known as the Eastman View Nos. 1 and 2, the No. 1 
model being sold at a material reduction in price. This 
instrument is finished in mission style with black bel- 
lows and oxidized metal parts. It has double extensions, 
and both front and back are actuated by rack and 
pinion, so that the camera may be focused from either 
end, or the back racked up close to the front for wide- 
angle work. The rising and falling front is actuated by 
a rack and pinion, there are both horizontal and vertical 
swings and the back is reversible and provided with a 
vertical cut-off board so that two negatives may be 
made on one plate if desired. A strap-handle and a 
plumb-level are provided, and an automatic bellows- 
support which prevents sagging of the bellows at any 
time. 


Reduced Voigtlander Prices 


VOIGTLANDER lenses are now sold with due regard to 
the new tariff, according to the revised list just received 
from the American office of Voigtliinder & Sohn, 242- 
244 E. Ontario St., Chicago. The cost of an anastigmat 
lens is now so little that every camerist of serious inten- 
tions and anxious to excel in technique should own one. 
Why not send at once for the latest Voigtlinder catalog 
and study the claims for the Collinear, Heliar and Dynar ? 
Every one of these claims will be made good by the 
lens itself. 


Victor Wins 


WE are informed that the Victor Animatograph Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa, has won its suit against 
George W. Bond, of Chicago, for infringement of the 
patent on stereopticons granted to A. F. Victor, May 27, 
1913, and bearing the number 1,062,622. The patent 
broadly covers a stereopticon supported on a single base 
and also the idea of converging carbons, carried in the 
rear end of its cylindrical casing. 


Ernemann Cameras 


Ir is with pleasure that we direct the attention of 
our readers this month to the advertisement of the 
American agents of Heinrich Ernemann, Dresden, Ger- 
many, the Ernemann Photo-Kino Works, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The varied and extensive 
line of Ernemann cameras is already favorably known 
to many readers of PHoto-ErA, and to others we sug- 
gest the request of a catalog of the agents or a personal 
call upon the local dealer carrying this line. Whether 
a camera of folding- or reflex-type is desired, for roll- 
films, plates or filmpacks, also including the stereo-type, 
it will be found in the catalog, and actual examination 
of the instrument will demonstrate its clever design 
and sterling workmanship. 
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Quality Oil-Colors 


Srxce the publication of Lehman Wendell’s article 
on “Coloring Photographs with Oil-Colors”’ in PHoro- 
Era for January, 1914, many photographers have given 
the method a trial, and have found in every case that 
effects impossible with watercolors were easily obtain- 
able. Of course success depends in large measure upon 
the quality of the colors adopted. In this respect those 
who choose Devoe & Raynolds colors will make no mis- 
take. They are made from carefully-prepared pigments 
of firm consistency and fine texture thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the purest oil. The variety of colors in both 
single and double tubes is almost endless, and the sup- 
ply of brushes for use with them meets every possible 
requirement. A complete catalog will be sent upon 
request to F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., New 
York City. 


Snapshots by Lamplight 


SEND a line to Allison & Hadaway for the new 
pamphlet of the A. & H. Brand of Marion & Co.’s (Lon- 
don) Record Plate. It contains quite a bit of meat and 
a number of letters from prominent men who have used 
this plate. The extraordinary speed permits of snap- 
shots indoors and slow snapshots under ordinary house- 
hold illumination at night. 

In addition to the speed-quality of the plate (500 H. 
& D.) the product is free from fog, will stand any 
amount of forcing and is of fine grain. Properly 
shielded from the light during development and not 
having been overexposed, the resulting negatives are 
brilliant and evenly balanced as to deposit. The firm 
offers to send a trial dozen, postage prepaid, at the 
standard list-price. This is the best way to obtain 
proper judgment. The development, however, must be 
carried to approximately 25 to 50 per cent increased 
density. 


The RWK Photo-Printer 


THE advertisement of the RWK Company, printed in 
this issue, shows the simple principle of the RWK ma- 
chine for printing Velox, Argo, Cyko and other gaslight 
papers. One 40-watt tungsten bulb, is used and gives 
sufficient light to expose any ordinary negative properly 
in four to ten seconds. Directly back of the tungsten 
bulb is a 16 eandle-power ruby-bulb, which lights alter- 
nately with the printing-light by a snap-switch. Note 
the space between ground-glass and clear glass or nega- 
tive-support, and the even distribution of light over the 
entire printing-surface or the capacity (612 x 814) of the 
printer. The paper is held in position on the negative by 
a special clamp that is independent of the cover. The 
RWK Printer gives results! These, combined with 
simple construction and great efficiency, make the price 
within reach of every camera-user. 


Noko Next Best to Cyko 


PROFESSIONAL photographers and _photo-finishers 
whose work has forced them to adopt one of the so- 
called cheap gaslight papers will be interested in 
Noko, a developing-paper manufactured by Ansco 
Company. It is a paper uniform in raw stock and 
emulsion, and made in three grades: Slow Soft, Fast 
Medium and Fast Hard. There are also four surfaces: 
Semi-Gloss, Glossy, Medium Rough (dead matte) and 
Buff (medium rough, dead matte). It may be had in 
all stock sizes; also in the usual rolls, for Circuit 
Camera negatives, and in post-cards. 
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G. Gennert in Boston 


THE well-known firm of G. Gennert, of New York, 
with offices in Chicago and San Francisco, has extended 
its activities to Boston. Mr. Leon H. Caverly has been 
assigned to the New England territory with an office at 
31 Milk Street, where all orders will have prompt and 
careful attention. Mr. Caverly will also call upon the 
New England trade frequently to show the splendid 
line of Ensign cameras and films, Montauk bromide 
papers, Hauff developers, many novelties, and a line of 
standard photo-supplies. 


The Ideal Portrait-Negative 


In his article devoted to this subject on page 283 of 
the present issue, Mr. David J. Cook refers briefly to 
several processes of chemical after-treatment often re- 
sorted to for the purpose of improving portrait-nega- 
tives before attempting to print from them. Regular 
readers of PHoto-ERA may refer to page 75 of the 
August issue, 1913, to another article by Mr. Cook in 
which he gives minute directions regarding these 
processes. 


Victor Animatograph in New York 


WE are advised by Mr. S. G. Rose, sales-manager of 
the Victor Animatograph Co., of Davenport, Ia., that 
the New York City sales-office was moved to Room 711, 
Longacre Building, northeast corner of Broadway and 
42d Street, on May 1. There New York patrons 
may be convinced of the superior qualities of the Ani- 





The Wollensak Vinco Anastigmat 


THOsE of our readers who are interested in a high- 
grade anastigmat lens at a very reasonable price 
should write to the Wollensak Optical Company for an 
illustrated booklet, describing their Vinco Anastigmat, 
and advertised in this issue. It is a rapid-working, 
perfectly-corrected anastigmat lens, guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, or it may be returned without obligation 
by the purchaser. The Wollensak catalog, describing 
this lens and the complete line of Wollensak products, 
is now ready and will be mailed free upon request. 


The Ensign Folding Reflecting-Camera 


For the discriminating amateur and _ professional 
there is probably no better outfit than a reflecting- 
camera, as he can see the picture right side up until the 
moment of exposure. The Ensign Folding Reflecting- 
Camera, advertised in this issue, is undoubtedly a new 
departure in cameras of this type. The whole box, 
when folded, is contained in a space of 642 x 644 x3 
inches — hardly larger than the ordinary hand-camera, 

- yet extending to an exceptionally rigid and efficient 
reflecting-camera. 

The Ensign Focal-Plane Shutter is also noteworthy, 
as it cannot possibly be over-wound. A single dial per- 
mits change of speeds, and the shutter is released by a 
very slight pressure. These features permit a greater 
unison between the eye and shutter-release than is usual 
with cameras of this type. The lens is the well-known 
Carl Zeiss, F/4.5. 

The new 1914 Ensign catalog, issued by the firm of 
G. Gennert, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York, 320 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 682 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Cal., will be mailed to readers of PHoto-ERA 
free upon request. 


The Magic Quarter 


Tuis is the title of a booklet in which Dr. Malcolm 
D. Miller tells his personal experiences in using Instanto 
and Platora papers and in introducing them to his 
friends. Even if you did not know the difference be- 
tween developing-paper and Tanglefoot, you would 
thoroughly enjoy this clever little story. The unique 
illustrations on the margin of each page by Harris lend 
a sort of motion-picture accompaniment to the narrative 
and make it even more amusing. A copy of the book- 
let will be sent gladly upon request, so long as the edi- 
tion lasts, by The Photo-Products Co., 6100 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Mention whether you have accepted the 
Special Trial-Offer and if you saw it in PHoro-Era. 


Housh Albums and Mounts 


Every progressive photographic dealer, not already 
numbered among the nearly three thousand on the 
books of The Housh Company, should send for the new 
catalog of 1914-15 styles. It is a handsome brochure, 
descriptive of a large and varied line, the quality of 
which is unexcelled. There are mounts and calendars 
of grace and distinction in a great variety of color and 
texture. The albums are particularly varied and at- 
tractive, the Quick Detachavle Loose-Leaf Albums in 
flexible cloth and leather bindings being exceedingly 
ingenious. Scrap, post-card and film-albums are also 
included, the latter one of the best and lowest priced on 
the market. There are also flexible mounting-papers 
and stiff boards in great variety, blotting-paper, photo- 
masks and calendar-pads. In quality, variety and 
beauty this line deserves the attention of every dealer. 


Cooke Lenses Reduced in Price 


THE new Cooke lens-catalog, published by The Tay- 
lor-Hobsen Company, is ready for distribution. This 
new edition contains some valuable information never 
before published regarding certain common misunder- 
standings regarding photographic lenses. The informa- 
tion is written so clearly and concisely that it can be 
understood by the novice, and the advanced photo- 
grapher will find these notes interesting, since they 
throw new light upon one or two old questions. 

A considerable reduction is shown in the prices of 
most Cooke anastigmat lenses, owing to the change in 
tariff, and we would advise all our readers to send at 
once to The Taylor-Hobson Company, 1133 Broadway, 
New York, for a copy of this catalog. 


Enlarging-Cyko 


Tuis is a new product of Ansco Company which pre- 
sents a new departure in the manufacture of rapid 
development-paper. The preparation of fast enlarging- 
paper has not been difficult, but to combine high sensi- 
tiveness with quality equal to that of gaslight papers 
intended for contact-printing has been a problem. 

That the experts of Ansco Company have set a high 
standard in the happy solution of this problem seems to 
be the verdict of all who have tried the new paper. 
Enlargements can now be made with this paper which 
are the equal of contact prints, and in some instances 
better. This offersa distinct advantage in several sorts 
of work. For instance, children are fidgety and diffi- 
cult to photograph; therefore the chances of success are 
greater if the work be done with a small camera and 
short-focus lens. With Enlarging-Cyko these small 
group-negatives can be enlarged with the assurance of 
print-quality equal to that of large contact-prints. 

Those who associate enlargements with prints weak 
in the shadows and of a generally lifeless character will 
be pleasantly surprised to see prints on Enlarging-Cyko 
resembling in richness and depth contact-prints on 
Professional-Cyko. 


Small Caméras to the Fore 


Tat the miniature camera is the chief topic of the 
day, and that a decided revival of stereoscopic interest 
is now in progress, there can be no doubt. We know it 
from personal experience, and our daily callers report it 
to us constantly. Prominent among them, just as this 
issue was going to press, were H. M. Bennett, of the 
International Photo-Sales Corporation, and “Stereo ” 
Smith, of the C. P. Goerz American Optical Company. 
Both gentlemen reported good business, indicating that 
Ica and Goerz cameras are firmly entrenched in the 
esteem of camerists and the confidence of dealers. The 
introduction of small, compact types of stereo-cameras 
is responsible for their returning popularity. 


A Valveless Shutter 


CaMERISTS who take pride in their equipment, 
particularly in the accuracy of shutter-timing, will be 
interested to know that the Ilex is a valveless shutter 
and not subject to the inherent troubles of plunger 
retarding-devices. Instead of a pneumatic regulator a 
wheel-arrangement is provided, working on the principle 
of a watch. It cannot vary under any conditions, thus 
producing that exactness of action so essential to good 
results in photography. A booklet describing this in- 
teresting construction will be sent upon application to 
the Ilex Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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